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An Old-fashioned Plow-handle Talk 


The Little Things Are the Big Things in the Everyday Life of the Farmer 


HE editor asks why not write some old- 

fashioned plow-handle notes referring di- 
rectly to the daily movements and incidents on 
the farm. I find in these days of cheap, I mean 
low cost, printed matter 
bringing to ones door every 
day the outstanding events 
of the whole world there is 
a tendency to side step the 
small events of a farm. I 
have just returned from a 
couple of days business trip 
to the big city with the 
good fortune to see the big 
air ship come sailing into, or 
rather over the city. After 
that [I spent an hour with 
the milk company, who 
sells our certified milk in 
the city. Which do you 
suppose I talked about the most after arriving 
home? Why the ZR-3 of course. 

While we have had what seems like an unusual sea- 
son, we seem to gave gotten through about on time. 

Haying time was catchy, but we were only a 
week late and as we open our hay mows the 
quality is fully up to the average. 

Our grain was out during the protracted rains 
but the drawing and threshing came out so that 
not a kernel was damaged nor has it warmed in 
the bins, and is heavy. My, how the liberal use of 
acid rock does make for real grain kernels! No 
light, chaffy stuff; even the late sowed barley and 
oats are heavy, not quite equal to the early sowed. 

















H. E. Cook 


By H. E. COOK 


It is an open question now with some farmers 
whether grain growing on dairy farms is profit- 
able—however I like to see the big bins for horse 
feed all of the time, and for cows when I want it, 
even though expensive. 

I don’t know how to combine a mixture for 
horses like these soundly filled barley and oat 
kernels, and if horses teeth are kept floated, we 
find but small gain by grinding and horses grind 
these fat kernels much better than those with 
tough outsides and lean insides. Horses like 
folks, chew best what they like best—in the long 
run, good things pay best—of course sound hard 
spun wools cost more when we buy our clothing. 
Thoroughly tanned whole stock leather costsa good 
deal more when made into shoes than split leather, 
and so on through the list, but it’s worth more. 

There are always certain fixed overhead 
charges that remain the same whatever the 
quality may be. Probably manufacturing profits 
are not always higher with good stuff but they are 
as a rule the safe bet as a buy. 

There is a shortage of high-testing, good-milking 
dairy cows in New York state, and prices are 
high, and with milk as with other goods mentioned 
above, consumers are looking to total solids as 
well as bacteria count, and because of the cow 
scarcity and high prices, less and less discrimination 
is made in breeding and rearing the young things. 
We are sending a lot of money to Wisconsin for 
seconds and thirds, because we do not have them 
near by, and I speak from experience. 








Clover seeds, from reports, will be very high for 
the coming year. G. L. F. reports say prices wil} 
be almost prohibitive. What are we to do about 
it? I shall sow less, keep our meadows at work as 
they are, with more top dressing and keep the 
plowed land as plowed land. Our present 
meadow treatment is showing gains in production 
as the years pass and with alfalfa sown freely, the 
hay cut is a pretty good milk-making product, 
Top dressing with stable manure and the use of 
phosphoric acid, shows on alfalfa even though the 
roots are working deep. . 

A friend asked me recently what was presently our 
hard problem. I made the following classifications: 
In our business, soils, crops, cows, sanitation, mar. 
keting, which includes transportation and labor 
Quickly I answered marketing and labor—and cows a 
good third, I refer to high-testing ones. But, he said, 
you have boasted of your ability to get good workers 
and plenty of them. Yes, I said, but you have never 
heard me brag about any patented or psychological 
power for paying them by any means. As a rule, men 
come to us, but organize them in working units which 
they like and will lower the cost of production and 
keep the marketing end alive and active with a 
constant flow of cash to pay them, that’s a problem and 
a real one, and keeps all guessing, and no one has ever 
heard me boasting. 

There wouldn't be any time to boast after the 
thing has been done, however much I wanted to do so. 
These are real problems and I expect they are no bigger 
at our house than with others who are manufacturing 
and marketing. 

After all has been said, I don’t believe there is a 
happier, more contented and financialiy safer group 

(Continued on page 334) 


Yates Farms and Farmers 
A Fireside Reflection on the Finger Lake People and Thetr Customs 


AM an ardent supporter of the 18th Amendment and 

have every confidence that the world is and increas- 
ingly will be a better place to live because of it. It 
must be confessed, however, that the grape industry 
instead of being ruined, as expected, has really experi 
enced a boom as the result of prohibition. Apparently 
there are a good many people 
who are experimenting with 
home-made wine in an effort 
to out-wit Mr. Volstead. They 
tell me that last year's sales 
for this purpose were not as 
large as for two or three years 
previous which may indicate 
that private vintages 
have proved less satisfactory 
than was hoped. 

So far as varieties of grapes 
are concerned, it secms that in 
Yates County only one sort is 
being planted—the Concord. 
It was first introduced about 
three-quarters of a century ago, 
and while literally hundreds of 
other varieties have been tried 
out, Ephraim Bull's chance 
seedling still remains far and away the leading grape 
of eastern North America. Not even the Baldwin 
apple has such an unchallenged supremacy. 

But Yates County grows a big variety of crops be- 
sides grapes. Almost every farm produces wheat. 
Of course many grumble about the price and declare 
that it runs them into debt but they continue to put in 
about the usual area because they understand it and 
because no other crop, unless it might be rye, fits into 
their established rotation. It only proves how slowly 
old agricultural communities change their crop habits. 

Then Yates produces a good many beans. I was told 
of one crop at least which averaged twenty-eight bushels 
per acre. In addition to the value of the beans, the 
straw is the equivalent of a very good quality of 
legume hay. 


these 





Jared Van Wagenen, Jr. 


* * * 

In parts of the county a good many canning peas are 
grown. Absolutely no special equipment is required. 
They are sown with an ordinary grain drill at the rate 
of four bushels or a little more per acre and are cut with 
an ordinary mowing machine. A survey of the opera- 
tions of some 265 growers indicate gross returns of a 
little more than $80 per acre. As a legume crop they 
ought to be a soil renovator and they are considered an 
especially good crop to precede wheat. Some varieties 
occupy the ground as little as fifty-five days. This 


By JARED VAN WAGENEN, JR. 


ought to be a splendid cash crop in a dairy community 
because the green vines after the peas are threshed 
wil! either make a most palatable succulence or can be 
put into a silo and make a valuable although rather 
stinking ensilage. 

The county has some first-class orchards, while down 
in the southeast is a very local but highly developed 
black raspberry industry. These berries are not picked in 
baskets for the city markets but are allowed to get dead 
ripe and are then batted off the bushes with paddles and 
caught in canvas trays and sold to the evaporators. 

I had the opportunity to make a very brief visit of 
only a few moments to the widely known Harpending 
Berkshire establishment at Dundee. The outstanding 
point is that while it is one of the largest Berkshire farms 
in this county, yet there are no expensive permanent 
hog barns. The pens are cheap, movable structures and 
are widely scattered over the fields and through the 
woods and the breeding stock must take its daily exer- 
cise regardless of weather conditions. Another thing 
is the very great use of alfalfa hay as hog forage. It is 
fed outdoors in special feeding racks and it seems to 
play almost as large a part as in the feeding of lambs. 
I have no doubt that the whole system makes for vigor 
and hardiness as well as for wonderfully economical 
production. 

I wish my flying visit might have been considerably 
prolonged. Mr. Harry Harpending is very emphatic 
on one point. Feeding hogs on garbage may go well 
for a long time and while it does go well there is money 
in it, but sooner or later the owner will encounter most 
serious disaster in the form of an outbreak of cholera. 
Experiments have positively shown that a hog in the 
early stages of cholera may be slaughtered and the 
meat pass inspection, but the germ is present and is so 
resistant that it survives both pickling and smoking, 
and a ham rind in the garbage will light the fires of 
disease. 

- * 7 

After all, in any community the really interesting 
things are not just the crops and farms. Pope was 
right: ‘The proper study of mankind is Man.” So I 
visited what is really a sort of shrine. Down close by 
the shore of Seneca Lake is the pretty little village of 
Dresden with four or five hundred people, and here, by a 
strange irony of fate, was born in a parsonage the son 
of a Presbyterian minister, a boy who was destined to 
be known as the arch infidel and most famous agnostic 
of his time, Robert G. Ingersoll. 

The simple white parsonage has been converted into 
the village Community House. On the outer wall is a 


bronze tablet stating merely that he was born in this 
house August 11, 1833. Within is a small but excellent 
library including of course a complete set of his writings. 
On the walls are many portraits in various poses includ- 
ing one in the blue uniform of the Northern army of 
Civil War days, n which struggle he was a gallant 
soldier. It is said of him that physically he was a magni- 
ficent specimen of a man, and his pictures bear out the 
statement—a great domed head with the prominent 
eye which is sometimes said to be the peculiar charae- 
teristic of the born orator. There are also some framed 
manuscripts in his handwriting, and letters of apprecia- 
tion from various admirers. Upstairs they show you the 
room where he was born, and this has been furnished in 
accordance with the ideas of that day. In the rear isa 
fastidiously kept lawn and garden and I judge that in 
summer it must be indeed a lovely and peaceful spot. 

One thing is sure: his family, towhom I understand the 
village is indebted for the house, have made absolutely 
no effort to perpetuate his peculiar tenets. The 
framed quotations on the walls reflect not his bitterness 
toward Christianity but rather his kindliness toward 
men. Strangest of all, perhaps, the rules of the house 
which are conspicuously posted, are if anything rather 
more rigorous than govern a modern Y. M. C. 4 
building. For example no smoking is permitted. Also 
no games of chance may be played at any time and no 
games of any kind between Saturday night and Monday 
morning—strange rules perhaps in a shrine set up @ 
memory of that once famous freethinker—[ hear some 
one object because they are too Puritanical. Moreover 
the village preacher tells me that he was invited to hold 
his prayer meeting there if for any reason it seemed 
desirable. 

* . * 

I have no slightest bit of sympathy with or compre- 
hension of his theological position. It was a pitifu 
thing that he gave up most of his splendid talents to 
gibes and taunts of the dearest hopes and loves of maay 
men—but this remains: that in a degree which surely 
has never been surpassed he was master of our English 
tongue. No man living or dead has eclipsed him in hys 
ability to marshal in orderly array all the battalions 
speech. And men yet unborn will read and marvel at 
his, the stately, rolling music of his marching prose 
He barely missed enduring fame, but the same easy 
facility of language which led him to make a jest of 
that men held dear won for him no warmer name thaa 
““Bob”—and this bestowed in mockery rather 
affection. r 

Perhaps he was the greatest of “Idol Breakers but 
after all, that is a ruthless sport which in the end dos 
not pay. 
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Curbing the Land Shark 


A State-wide License Law, with Teeth in It, Needed 


N 1922 two million people left the farm. The 

cross current during the same year carried 

eight hundred and eighty thousand back to 

the land. Whether the shrinkage in our 
farm population by over a million in a single year 
is a bane or a boon, is outside of the scope of this 
discussion. It is evident, however, that though 
the drift from the farm is heavy, there is also a 
strong current in the other direction. The fact 
that at a time when farming was perhaps at its 
lowest ebb, when the plight of the farmers was 
being lamented throughout the land, only little 
short of a million people exchanged city for farm, 
proves that farming is still the 
goal toward which the energies of 
many city people are directed. 
Whether the number will grow 
or diminish, whether or not it will 
be sufficient to offset the tide 
cityward, farming will always 
remain the magnet toward which 
many city workers, many toilers 
in shop, factory or foundry, will 
be attracted. 

The purpose of this article is to 
consider the first step which all 
such entrants into farming must 
take—the purchase of the farm. 
Being the first step it is, in a 
sense, the most important. Many 
a farm failure is directly trace- 
able to the injudicious selection or improper pur- 
chase of the farm. Too often a farm is bought with 
little or no regard to its agricultural possibilities'and 
little or no study of whether it can be made to pro- 
duce an income large enough to cover overhead and 
family maintenance. Too many people weigh the 
matter in the same way as the purchase of city 
real estate, considering merely intrinsic value. 
They overlook the important fact that unlike city 
property—bought mostly as a home, an invest- 
ment, or a speculation—a farm must be able to 
carry itself and afford a means of support for the 
operator's family. Under the best of. circum- 
stances, the matter demands the utmost deliber- 
ation. There are many angles from which it must 
be viewed. The problem is intensified by the 
fraudulent methods practiced to inveigle farm 
buyers. This article is not intended to deal with 
the general subject of farm purchases, but to 
sound a note of warning against the farm vulture, 
and to point a way by which it is hoped his wings 
can be clipped. 

_The cupidity of land sharks and the rapacity of 

dishonest real estate speculators are responsible 
for many a wrecked farming enterprise. Farm 
buyers, especially of the immigrant classes, are 
mulcted out of large sums of money by pirates 
who are ever ready to prey upon them. Not 
alone are farms’ sold at inflated prices, but gross 
Misrepresentation is indulged in as to the character 
of the soil, its productive possibilities, the crops to 
Which it is adapted, marketing conditions, ete. 
Exorbitant rates of commission are charged and 

avy bonuses are exacted for the placement or 
renewal of mortgages, even on prime security and 
for short periods. Mean advantage is taken in 
Withholding knowledge of the terms of existing 
Mortgages where they are unfavorable, or in 
actually misrepresenting them, and in fixing the 
‘of a purchase mortgage in such a manner as 











By GABRIEL DAVIDSON 


General Manager, The Jewish Agricultural Society, 
Inc. 


to make it a foregone conclusion that an early 
default will soon cause the farm to revert to the 
seller to be resold on the same impossible con- 
ditions. 

A case came to the knowledge of the writer 
where, after title had passed, it was discovered 
that a strip of land bordering on a state road had 
deliberately been left out of the deed of con- 
veyance. Another, in which it developed that a 








Investigate Him First 


NE of the hopeful things about the deplorable situation described in the 
article on this page is that the good real estate men frown on questionable 
practices and are making an effort to drive the real estate sharks out of business. 
A recent meeting of farm real estate operators made a lengthy report on prog- 
ress that has been made in driving the land sharks out of business during the 
past year, and took steps to continue to use the force of their organization 
against unscrupulous real estate dealers. 

Of course, reputable dealers perform a real service. 
them that a farmer can sell his farm, and when the sale is made on busingss 
principles, both the buyer and the seller benefit. 

In dealing with such men, one should take the same precautions that Amer- 
ican Agriculturist is constantly calling attention to in our Service Bureau, 
in regard to all dealers; that is, find out through your local banker or lawyer 
that the man through whom you wish to buy or sell your farm is honest with 
a reputation in the community for fair dealing. 








farm represented as consisting of twenty contigu- 
ous acres, comprised two’ separate ten acre 
parcels about three quarters of a mile apart. One 
of the most dastardly instances of crooked dealing 
brought to our attention was that of a sufferer 
from tuberculosis for whom a fund of $1500 had 
been collected toward the purchase-of a farm. 
The farm was represented as being a mile from 
one village, two miles from another, four miles 
from the station, with a state road a half mile 
away. The prospective purchaser was told that a 
truck calls to collect the milk at a point a mile and 
a quarter from the farm. As a matter of fact the 
villages were four and seven miles distant, re- 
spectively, the railroad station was eleven miles 
from the farm, there was a road a half mile away 
but merely a dirt road, not a state road, and the 
point at which the milk truck called was four 
miles instead of a mile and a quarter away from 
the farm. The result was that the purchaser was, 
within less than a year, compelled to deed the 
farm back to the seller for a small consideration to 
prevent foreclosure. 

It is a sad commentary upon human nature 
that these offenses are committed, mostly by men 
of the same nativity as their victims, and what is 
worse, by those who underwent the same early 
struggles of adjustment to new-world conditions. 
Indeed, it is this common bond which is used by 
these glib-tongued fellows to ensnare their 
victims. Such harmful practices have their 
pernicious reactions not only in that these hard- 
working people are filched of their savings but 
also that, after a futile struggle, they are thrown 
back upon the city, shorn of their means, robbed 
of their hopes, disgruntled and discouraged, to 
take up anew the burdens from which they 
toiled so hard to escape. The cause of agri- 
culture suffers. 

The Jewish Agricultural Society has for years 





Often it is only through 





been waging relentless warfare against these vipers. 
It caused the prosecution of malefactors, drove 
one such pirate by indictment out of the State of 
Massachusetts, and by means of a civil suit, 
compelled a band of swindlers to disgorge their 
ill-gotten gain which, in turn, was distributed 
among the victims. Acting the réle of watch dog, it 
has nipped many a questionable deal in the bud. 
Its success, however, lay in preventing frauds 
rather than having punishment meted out for 
their commission. While this may be more desir- 
able, it is less effective in that it leaves the per- 
petrators free to continue their depredations. 
Prosecution in this class of cases, 
whether civil or criminal, is 
bound up with many legal in- 
tricacies. For one thing, the 
scenes of these transactions are 
in most cases laid in different 
counties, even in different states, 
and a conflict of jurisdiction is 
apt to arise. Moreover, these 
rascals, often advised by lawyers 
no more scrupulous than they, 
are clever enough to conceal evi- 
dence or to stop just short of the 
boundary line between what is 
legally legitimate and illegitimate. 
Criminal prosecution is even 
harder than civil. The law wisely 
surrounds the accused with every 
safeguard. It is hard to forge legal evidence that 
will shut out all reasonable doubt. In a case’ in 
which a client of the Society was defrauded, the 
prosecutor, while admitting that the transaction 
bore every earmark of fraud, refused to entertain a 
complaint because he felt convinced that a con- 
viction could not be obtained. He even ex- 
pressed doubt that a civil suit for fraud could be 
maintained. 

Probably the most effective means of com- 
bating this evil is provided by real estate licensing 
laws such as now exist in 15 or 16 states. These 
laws compel real estate brokers and salesmen to be 
licensed, and make the conduct of such business 
without a license a misdemeanor, subject to suit- 
able penalties. The New York law provides that 
every licensed real estate broker must maintain a 
definite place of business within the state; that 
the license be conspicuously displayed; that no 
action for unpaid commissions can be maintained 
by an unlicensed broker. The Commission may 
revoke the license of a real estate broker or sales- 
man, or suspend the same, upon conviction of the 
licensee of a violation of any provision of the 
license law, or if such licensee has been found 
guilty of fraud, or if he has demonstrated untrust- 
worthiness or incompetency to act in that 
capacity. In case the offender shall have received 
any sum of money as commission in consequence 
of his violation of any provisions of the law, he is 
liable to a penalty up to four times the amount 
received by him. A recent amendment to the 
law gives the Commission the right to apply a 
competency test of applicants for licenses, and 
an examination is soon to be held. 

It is to be regretted that the New York Law is 
not state-wide. It is applicable only to cities and 
to six counties. What logical basis exists for 
exempting the other counties from the provisions 
of the law is not apparent. (Continued on page 334) 
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Economy Brings Prosperity 
HERE was an article in the New York Times 
of October 20, 1924, on Page 26, which con- 

tained the following statement: 

“ This great rise in export trade and export surplus is a 
natural accompaniment of a harvest season such as the 
World has witnessed in 1924. All the familiar earmarks 
of a season of foreign scarcity and home abundance, of 
which the people learned in such years as 1915, 1897, 
and 1879, have already been repeated—the crowded 
freight cars, the congested seaboard market, the prosper- 
ous farmer and the huge export balance. But there has 
still been one thing missing. The revival of home trade, 
which on those occasions was always impressive and 
sometimes spectacular, has as yet come into sight only 
faintly. A month from now, perhaps, we shall be able 
to say more positively how far the analogy will be 
rounded out.” 

It no doubt will interest the readers of this 
paper if it is called to their attention that on Janu- 
ary 1, 1879, the United States Government re- 
sumed specie payment. Although there was great 
confidence as to the ability of the government to 
shake off the lethargy and depression that had 
prevailed in this country during the hard times 
from 1873 to 1879, everyone was surprised that 
the economies practiced by the people during 
these years saved so much that many became 
investors who readily absorbed the U. 5. govern- 
ment bond issue. This enabled the treasury to 
carry out its programs. The prosperity reached 
in every direction. The Union and Southern 
Pacific Railroad which had become bankrupt 
and had fallen into the hands of the Government 
was reorganized and given a fresh start. Factories 
all over the country resumed their old vigor and 
activity. Real estate in New York and other 
large cities which had gone a-begging, and large 
quantities of which had fallen into the hands of 
the mortgagees, again became the fashion and was 
redistributed among the public. 

Some years ago I had made a calculation which 
showed that if a man had invested $30,500 at the 
valuation prevailing in 1878 in certain standard 
securities, he could have sold those same securities 
in 1880 and realized a profit of $142,000. Every- 
thing went along merrily until the assassination 
of President Garfield in July, 1883, which caused 
a sudden and complete suspension of all progres- 
sive business activities. In 1896, we had by 
defeating William Jennings Bryan forever de- 
stroyed the silver heresy, and as a result of it and 
as well as of the abundance of crops at home, there 
followed ten years of the greatest prosperity that 
perhaps any country ever experienced. From 
1897 to 1907 the wealth of the United States was 


doubled. Iron ingots, which had been piled up in 
the fields down in Tennessee and could not be sold 
for better than $6 per ton, immediately doubled 
in value. Everybody who was conducting busi- 
ness or promoting enterprises or manipulating 
values of any kind became rich and many of the 
largest American fortunes were created during 
this epoch. 

In 1915, we had just escaped a serious panic 
through the ieeemalnin demand for our produce 
and goods created by the war and the enactment 
of the Federal Reserve Act gave such confidence 
to the people and enabled the banks throughout 
the country to finance the increasing operations 
of their customers that we again had one of 
those almost indescribable bursts of prosperity. 
So it seems that besides “foreign scarcities” and 
“home abundance of crops” other things occurred 
to help along these spells of prosperity. 

The writer in the Times alludes to the fact that 
the revival of home trade, which on those occa- 
sions was always impressive and sometimes 
spectacular, has as yet come into sight only faint- 
ly. This is undoubtedly so and is largely due to 
the fact that the manufacturers, distributors, and 
retailers have all been living from hand to mouth 
and have limited their purchases so that even if 
a great demand for goods arises this winter, they 
will find great difficulty to fill the orders. The 
empty warehouses of the manufacturers and 
wholesalers and the empty shelves of the retailers 
will promptly change their appearance as soon as 
confidence is restored and the buying fever 
spreads throughout the country. 

One strange thing to note is that neither 1879, 
1897, nor 1915 were election years and_ that 

robably the uncertainty of the present election 
is delaying the revival of home trade. 
—Henry Morcentuav. 





Henry C. Wallace 
ENRY C. WALLACE, United States Secre- 


tary of Agriculture, died in Washington, on’ 


October 25, following anoperation for appendicitis. 
In Mr. Wallace, the farmers of America had a 
secretary of agriculture whose integrity was 
beyond reproach, who had an intimate knowledge 
from first-hand experience of farming and farmers, 
and who had the sincerity and courage to stand 
for the things in his powerful position as secretary 
that he thought farmers needed. His death is a 
real loss to agriculture. Secretary Wallace came 
from a long line of farmers and it is said of him 
that he was able to call more farmers by their 
first names than any other man in the country. 

As far back as family records go, the Wallaces 
have been identified with the tilling of the soil. 
His father, familiarly known through the Central 
West as “Uncle Henry,” became a famous Pres- 
byterian minister in Illinois and Iowa. III health 
forced him to return to the farm, where he was a 
leader in his community. Later, he became editor 
of “Wallace’s Farmer.” Young Henry C. was 
assistant editor, and another brother was the 
business manager. Through their good manage- 
ment and thorough understanding of farm affairs, 
and their courageous leadership for things the 
farmers needed, the Wallaces made this one of the 
outstanding farm papers in America. On the 
death of his father in 1916, Henry C. Wallace 
became editor of the publication. 

Directly after his marriage, and before entering 
the agricultural publication business, Mr. Wallace 
farmed it for five lean years on an Iowa farm, 
selling corn at ten and fifteen dollars a bushel and 
hogs at three or four cents a pound. It was 
through this experience that he came to know the 

sal problems of agriculture. 

Perhaps Mr. Wallace’s lifetime of good works 
can best be expressed by the motto at the head of 
his paper, “ Wallace’s Farmer,” which reads: 

“Good farming, clear thinking, right living.” 





Large Crops Mean Low Prices 


NOTE from a Clinton County farmer in this 
issue speaks of a potato yield in that county 

of two hundred and fifty to three hundred bushels 
per acre and a cardoor price of thirty cents a 





bushel. Reports from all localities indicate g 
very heavy potato yield and low prices, although 
in some sections there is considerable rot. Again 
we have an illustration of the old truth known to 
every farmer that a big yield of any particular 
crop is usually a calamity, for it results in a large 
amount of harvest labor and a very small financial 
return. 

We do not know that we agree with the cartoon 
on the opposite page, that over-production teaches 
its lesson. As a matter of fact, it does not. 

This year, wheat prices are good. The result is, 
we are informed, that each wheat farmer thought 
he would put in just a few more acres this year, 
thinking that it was too late for his neighbor to 
“get into the game.” But the trouble was that 
several hundred thousand “neighbors” did the 
same thing. So next year, if weather conditions 
break just right, there likely will be more wheat 
than the world market can absorb, with discourag- 
ing low prices because of the over-production. 

Strange to say, it seems to us that there is much 
encouragement in the present dairy situation 
because this period will be followed by a lowered 
production. Prices are low, and just because they 
are low, the thousands of “marginal” farmers, 
who rushed into dairying when dairy prices were 
higher than those of other farm products, are now 
rushing out again. When enough of them get out, 
production will come down, and prices will go up, 
and the good dairy farmers will be able to make 
things pay again. 

In the meantime, you can help the situation by 
coming along with the hundreds of others who are 
sending their names in our “Kill a Kow” cam- 
paign. The letters that we are getting from 
farmers about this plan are very encouraging. 
Next week we are going to publish some more of 
them. Why not be feeding yourself and your 
family on some good beef, and at the same time 
help the whole dairy business by signing the “Kill 
a Kow” slip on the opposite page, or by sending 
us a letter saying that you will support the idea? 





Get Your Seed Corn 


HIS of all years is the one to select and pre- 

serve carefully seed corn for next season. 
Everything that we hear from the great Corn Belt 
indicates that corn for next year’s planting is 
going to be scarce in quantity, poor in quality, 
and very high-priced. 





Eastman’s Chestnuts 


F course, tramps are a nuisance, but there are 
certain times of the year, particularly when 
the responsibilities of life weigh especially heavily 
when I can understand something of the appeal of 
the broad highway, when I can even see something 
of the point of view of the vagrant who begs from 
door to door, wears ragged old clothes, and sleeps 
under the hedge. In exchange for the ordinary 
physical comforts of life and for the loss of the 
self-respect which he may have once had, he gaims 
a kind of independence, has no responsibility, and 
the broad highway is always stretching away to 
the Promised Land. 

Here is a tramp story, one so old that it will 
probably make most of you groan if you are foolis 
enough to read it. Anyway, you are warned, so 
you do not have to go any further than this point 
if you do not want to. 

A tramp came up to a farmhouse door, and 
when the lady came to the door, he fell on his 
hands and knees and began to eat ravenously the 
grass in the front yard. The lady said to him: 

“Oh, my poor man, what is the matter?” 

The tramp paused in his grazing and looking 
up piteously at her, said: 

“Oh, lady, I haven’t had a thing to eat in three 
days, and I’m so starved that I am finally redu 
to eating this grass.” 

Whereupon the lady with trembling voice and 
tears in her eyes, replied: , 

“YOU POOR FELLOW. I AM SO SORRY: 
COME RIGHT AROUND IN THE BACK 
YARD. THE GRASS IS FULLY FOUR 
INCHES HIGHER THERE!” 
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Fall Farm Practices 


From Spreading Lime to Putting the Bees to Bed 


HE shortage of clover seed for the coming 

season will make it’ necessary for farmers 

to take especial care to make the most 

of the clover sod which they already have 
and of new seedings to be made next year. 

The one outstanding way to do this is to be 
liberal with lime. The wise farmer will haul more 
lime this winter than before in years, and the good 
thing about it is that lime can be hauled and 
applied on the land during the winter when there 
is more time to doit. When the sleighing is good, 
larger loads can be drawn on sleighs than can be 
hauled on a wagon other times of the year. If 
the snow is not too deep, limestone may be ap- 
plied at any time during the winter. Burned and 
hydrated lime, however, may be put on more 
advantageously when the soil can be worked so 
as to mix the lime with the surface soil soon after 
spreading. Unless this is done, hydrated and 
burned lime cannot be mixed in the soil well later. 

Any kind of lime should be kept in a dry place 
until applied. Lump lime is sometimes piled in 
the field to slake. This 


desirable every 15 or 20 feet. A common drain 
tile stood upright will suffice. It is a good idea to 
have a covering over the top of it, however, to 
prevent rain water from getting in. 

Pit storage is also ideal for such root crops as 
carrots and beets. Long Island growers build 
their pits very narrow to avoid heavy frost damage 
if it reaches down to the vegetables. Only the 
surface vegetables are hit in this case. They make 
their pits quite deep. The roots are simply 
dumped into the pit, covered with straw and then 
covered with earth. The earth covering is heaped 
quite high to shed the water off to the sides. 

Where cellar storage is available there should be 
cold intakes to allow perfect ventilation. A 
ventilator at the top will allow the moisture to 
pass out and the cold air intake allows removal of 
any unwanted gases. To secure best circulation, 
false walls and floors made of one-inch boards on 
2 x 4 timbers should be provided. This will per- 
mit the cool air to pass underneath and on all sides 
of the vegetables being stored. 


might add that what I have done others are 
doing, or at least are learning to do. The fol- 
lowing therefore may be of practical help and 
value to those who seek to create a permanent 
market for their products. 

First: Attractiveness of the product to be sold; by this I 
mean the manner it is put up and the attention given to dis- 
play. First impressions are lasting ones, remember. 

Second: Cleanliness, not only in marketing, but about the 
home and premises. Many of my customers come to see us 
and take away much produce in their joy cars, saving me lots 
of extra trouble in getting the product ready for market. 

Third: Be liberal in measure and always give full weight. 
That is paramount. Be friendly with all. Businesslike. 
Specialize —Mnrs. Ebrru Swope, Pennsylvania. 

* * * 


Packing Bees for Winter 


UR success as honey producers will depend 
entirely upon the manner in which our bees 

go through the winter, for if a colony has been 
seriously depleted in numbers it will not be strong 
enough to gather a surplus of honey, no matter 
how abundantly the flowers may yield. Many 
beekeepers store their bees 





results in waste. Hy- 
drated lime, if not kept 
dry, will slake and the 
bags burst open, making 
them difficult to handle, 
and causing some waste. 
In many ways, the ground 
limestone, if ground finely, 
is a better proposition for 
most farmers. 

As to how much lime 
should be applied, differ- 
ent counties have different 
needs. If the soil is acid, 
of course a larger amount 
of lime is needed. It is 
easier to apply too little 
than too much. A small 
amount of land might 
better be covered liber- 
ally than a large acreage 
too thinly. For many of 
our acid soils, two tons 
of ground limestone is 
none too much, or three- 
fourths of that amount of 
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We'll Bet It Doesn’t Happen Again 


in cellars for the winter 
in absolute darkness, and 
with a temperature rang- 
ing between 45 and 60 


degrees. 
ry . 
The most progressive 
beekeepers are coming 


around to the outdoor win- 
tering idea, as it not only 
saves the trouble of carting 
the bees in and out of the 
cellar every year, but it 
also saves them from 
dysentery and spring 
dwindling,to which cellared 
bees are especially prone. 
Bees wintered out of doors 
take advantage of mild 
days to have a cleansing 
flight, and free their bowels 
of the ac¢umulations of 
weeks, a thing impossible 
to those wintered in cellars. 

The best feed is equal 
parts of hot water and 
best granulated sugar, 
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hydrated lime. 

Clover, alfalfa and the other legumes have a 
special need of lime. A normal yield of alfalfa 
will contain about two hundred and twenty-five 
pounds of carbonate of lime to an acre. 

Lime more than anything else has done more to 
bring back the large acreages and yields of the 
old-fashioned clover growths that our fathers 
used to get; and we repeat that if progress in 
keeping and increasing these clover growths is 
maintained next year, more than an ordinary 
amount of lime will have to be hauled and applied 


this winter. 
* * * 


Storing Vegetables in Pits and Cellars 


F late we have received a number of in- 

quiries relative to a procedure followed in 
storing vegetables, such as celery, cabbage, car- 
rots and potatoes. There are certain funda- 
mentals necessary in storing whether pits or cellars 
are used, but different vegetables do better under 
certain conditions. Celery invariably does better 
ina temporary outdoor pit or trench. This mode 
of storing will adequately protect such a crop as 
celery against severe freezing until it is marketed 
in the early winter. 

A trench is dug to a depth not quite equal to the 
height of the celery. The celery is packed in quite 
lightly, standing it upright with the roots still on. 
It is a little better if some soil still adheres to the 
roots. When the trench is packed full, straw is 
placed over the tops of the celery. Sometimes 
Sfowers lay boards over the tops of the straw 
before covering with soil. The one essential in 
pit storage is to make sure that the pit is ‘so 
located that drainage is thorough. A vent is also 


‘12 years. That’s proof. 


Constant temperature, correct ventilation and 
protection against heavy frost damage, are essen- 
tial to proper storage. 

* * + 


How I Sell Butter and Vegetables 


EARS ago, about the only money I could 

get together handy was what I was able to 
make from the butter and eggs. To-day things 
have changed to some extent and I market much 
of the produce, vegetables, berries, etc. 

It might be of interest for me to briefly outline 
the methods that have made us money and at 
the same time created an unusual demand for 
our products, especially my butter and eggs, 
strawberries and cherries. 

In the first place I want to say that butter- 
making is within itself an art. Good butter will 
always sell at a premium. What makes good 
butter? Good cows to start with, cleanliness in 
handling. By this I mean the process from milk- 
ing until the finshed product is put up ready for 
market. Attractiveness of the product. My 
butter is put up in pound prints carefully wrapped 
in waxed paper in order to keep out all dirt. 
The product sells itself. Have had one customer 


My eggs are always sorted as to color and 
size, guaranteed strictly fresh or your money 
back. I have been able to sell my eggs when 
they were a drug on the market, 

My strawberries and cherries have been sold 
because of the good variety and manner of ap- 
pearance, good measure and fair treatment of 
the customer. 

Summing up my experience along this line, I 


stirred until thoroughly 
dissolved, and fed the colony in an overhead 
feeder. If your hives are the single walled ones 
and you do not care to go to the expense of buying 
chaff ones, then a fair substitute is to wrap the 
hive with thick waterproof paper. Before doing 
so, place an empty full-depth hive body on top of 
the under cover and fill it with chaff or planer 
shavings. 

Where the winters are severe, it is best to have 
the regular double walled chaff hives, though in 
most sections the paper covering with chaff in 
the upper story will suffice. When fixed for the 
winter, the bees should be let alone until the 
following spring. A heavy fall of snow should be 
left on the hives; it is nature’s blanket and con- 
serves the warmth. I like to .see mine covered 
out of sight all winter long.—C. A. Umosg.Le. 


Kill a Kow 


I will be glad to cooperate, providing 
at least one thousand other dairymen 
will do the same, in selling or killing 
FOR BEEF PURPOSES at least one 
of the poorest producers in my herd 
between now and March 1, 1925. 


SEN ec. hws ct caa he etas 


Address........... 


Cut this out, sign it and send it to American 
Agriculturist, 461 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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Send for Fall CATALOG 


Our new Fall catalog tells how 
60,000 of our?trees have a certified 
true-to-name Massachusetts Fruit 
Growers’ Association sea] fastened 
through a limb to stay there until 
the tree bears true-to-name fruit 
as guaranteed by us 

filled in order of 
long as the stock 
catalog and get your 


Orders will be 
their receipt as 
lasts. Write for 
order in early 

PACKED BY EXPERTS 
Our 44 years of nursery experience 
has taught us the proper method of 
handling and packing young trees so 





they reach you in proper = 
condition = 
Write today for your copy 


of the Fall Fruit Book 


KELLY BROS. NURSERIES 
1130 Main St. Dansville, N. Y. 5 





AM ACTURING CO. 
Reom 801-T Magee Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa, 





He likes to show Big “C” Line 
rubber footwear. Insist on 
seeing the Big “C” on the White 
Tire Sole—then you know it’s 
genuine. Try on a pair—or 
write for circular and give 
dealer’s name. 


























MBEGODYNE., the Six Tube Special three tube 
set, which brings nightly Oak- set, average range one 
land. California, in New York thousand miles by 

ity, using only a loop aerial, night, including three 
This set can be used on either R. C. A. tubes, bat- 
a loop or outside aerial —range teries, loud speaker 
unsurpassed It includes six and equipment, ete. 
R.C.A. Uv 199 Tubes, six $78.50. 


dry cell A batteries, two large 
45 volt B batteries, Baldwin 
loud speaker, collapsible loop, 
and Pacent 


amazingly low price of PORTABLE MEG- 
47 Ask for literature ODYNE—a six tube 
giving detalled description set in a suitcase, self- 
contained, with bat- 

teries and loud 
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Among the Fruit Growers 
Western New York Fruit and Crop Notes By M. C. Burritt 


NOTHER week of remarkably fine 

October weather has passed, and 
during the six days a large amount of 
fruit has been taken off the trees. But 
there is still a lot left and another week or 
ten days is needed to finish the picking. 
It looks as if we were going to get it, too. 
A few growers have already finished, 
but on the other hand some growers 
haven't finished Greenings yet. Kieffer 
pears were pretty well harvested during 
the past week. 

Prices are holding strong on most 
varieties, but buyers are not as active 
in buying as usual and a considerable 
number of growers are storing, not be- 
cause they want or intended to, but be- 
cause they cannot make a sale at what 
they consider a fair price. “A” grades 
are being sold at from $4 a barrel for 
Hubbardson to $5 for King and “B” 
grades from $2.50 to 3.50. Good hand- 
picked cull Baldwins and Greenings 
have been sold as high as 90 cents a 
hundredweight, while drops for dryers 
bring 70 cents. Ciders advanced to sixty 
cents a hundred last week. 


Wheat Still Being Sown 
I have several times remarked about 


the lateness of wheat sowing this year. 
Last week I thought certainly it was all 
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‘Watershed’ 


Waterproof 
Cloth Overshoe 
The only cloth over- 
shoe made with a sheet 
of pure gum rubber be- 
tween the wool fleece in- 
ner lining ind the fabric 
outer layer. Extra warm 
and water>roof clear to 
the top! “Stubgard” toe. 
For long wear buy 
“Watershed.” 










CASHMERETTE UPPER 


EXTRA SHEET 
OF RUBBER 


fs FRICTION VAMP 
j 


FLEECE 


World’s Best WorkRubber 


A better rubber than “Caboose” 
can't be made! Slips on easily — 
fits perfectly. Extra heavy sole. 
Wears like iron. 


Factory-MALDEN, MASS. 











shones, for the 





NEW SETS FOR OLD 
We gladly exchange 
above described, and we give liberal a 
equipment Ask for circular No. J 


lowance 





your old set for the new six tube Megodyne 
for your present 


speaker No aerial 
or ground necessary 
Ready to operate 
anywhere, anytime 

ideal for all out-of- 


door e Com- 
plete, $142.58. 








Baldwin loud speaker 








122 Fifth Avenue, 
Dept. AB 





ARGUS RADIO CORP. 
New York City 


units, with phono- 


Aa ty attachment, 


Pacent Headphones 
3000 ohms— $3.75, 
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| powdered strychnine and }% 


sown but three fields were sown in this 
neighborhood during the week of October 
20, one on the twenty-fourth. In my 
opinion the chances of these sowers 
reaping even a fair crop are not more 
than one or two in ten. I have secured a 
twenty-four-bushel yield sowing between 
October 4 and October 14 and plowed up 
a field sown October 14. I neyer remem- 
ber of wheat being sown before after 
October 20. Nothing but the most 
favorable conditions from now on can 
pull these crops through. 

The last fields of beans and corn were 
cut this last week. No potatoes have 
been dug yet and little if any cabbage 
harvested.—M. C. Burritt. 


Look Out for Mice in the 
Orchard: How to Make 
Poisoned Bait 


LONG about this time of the year is 
when the far-sighted orchardist 
makes preparations to guard against 
possible injury to his trees by hungry 
field mice which gnaw the trunks and 
roots. Such injury is liable to occur at 
any time after November 1, although 
most of it usually is inflicted in mid- 
winter or very early in spring under 
cover of heavy snow and when the more 
favored food supply is running low. 
That serious injury to orchard trees 
by mice occurs only at irregular intervals 


makes the menace the greater, for it 
usually catches the orchardist unpre- 


pared and wholly unaware of the damage 
being done until the melting snow in 
spring uncovers girdled trunks, or the 
wilting trees in mid-summer betray the 
hidden work of the mice on the roots. 


“Ounce of Prevention Worth Pound 
of Cure”’ 


Preventive measures cost little in 
comparison with the protection afforded, 
and although frequently a girdled tree 
may be saved by timely bridge grafting, 
an ounce of prevention is worth a pound 
of cure. Many progressive fruit growers 
realize this truth and each fall and several 
times during the winter, examine their 
orchards carefully for mouse signs. 

Methods of preventing mouse injury 
vary according to the species of mouse 
and the cultural practices followed. In 
much of the eastern United States pine 
mice are present and their injury is 
usually inflicted below the surface of the 
ground. It is necessary to destroy such 
mice unless they are driven out by deep 
and clean cultivation of the whole or- 
chard. Where meadow mice only are 
concerned, such methods as mechanical 
protectors and repellent washes are 
practicable, although the destruction of 
the mice,is preferable. 

Clearing grass and rubbish away from 
the tree trunks and mounding the trunks 
with earth will protect the trees to a 
certain extent. Mechanical devices such 
as wire netting and tarred paper may be 
used, but in most cases, poisoning will 
prove an effectual and inexpensive method 


| of controlling destructive rodents. 


How to Make Poisoned Bait 


The United States 
Agriculture recommends 
formula: Mix together, dry, 


Department of 

the following 
‘, ounce of 
ounce of 
baking soda. Sift the strychnine-soda 
mixture over 1 quart of rolled oats, 
stirring constantly to imsure an even 
distribution of the poison through. the 
grain. Heat the poisoned rolled oats 
in an oven until thoroughly warm. Mix 
3 parts of melted beef fat with 1 part of 
melted paraffin, and sprinkle 6 table- 
spoonfuls of this mixture over the warm, 
poisoned rolled oats, mixing until the 
oats are evenly coated. Allow the grain 


| to cool and it is ready for use. 


If large quantities of the bait are 
needed, use 1 ounce of strychnine, 
1 ounce of soda, 8 quarts of rolled oats, 


When writing to advertisers, be sure to mention the American Agriculturist | and 14 pints of the beef-fat-paraffin 





mixture. It is very important to haye 
the beef-fat-paraftin mixture hot and the 
poisoned rolled oats thoroughly w 
otherwise it will not be possible tg 
obtain an even coating. 

Tablespoonful quantities of the poi 
soned oats should be put in containers 
placed in the orchard. If mice are very 
abundant, a container should be used 
under every tree. 

All poisoned baits and poison con 
tainers and utensils used in the prepara. 
tion of poisoned baits should be k 
plainly labeled and out of the reach of 
children, irresponsible persons, and liye. 
stock. 


Points to Watch When Apples 
are Put in Common Storage 


| ight year some fruit growers put 
away part of their apples in common 
storage with the expectation of higher 
prices later in the season. Last year 
this common storage practice almost 
ruined the market. But year in and year 
out it seems to be a pretty good idea for 
the man who is in a position to make this 
more or less speculative move. One of 
the troubles with common storage, how- 
ever, is the fact that we do not always 
find ideal conditions under which the 
apples are stored. A. F. Mason of the 
extension staff at the New Jersey State 
College of Agriculture states: 


“With proper farm storage facilities and 
careful handling, Stayman, Rome, Baldwin, 
Paragon, Stark, York, Imperial, Winesap, and 
other varieties of apples may be marketed 
through the winter, thus lengthening the 
apple season, removing the usual glut on the 
market, increasing consumption and generally 
returning a greater profit for the grower. 

“The essential features of a storage room 
are: protection from heat, frost, and rodents; 
ample ventilation to carry off gases developed 
by the ripening processes; and the maintenance 
of humidity to prevent shriveling. 

“A cool, damp cellar with several windows, 
doorways, or ventilators which can be opened 
at any time the outside temperature is lower 
than that of the inside, makes a desirable 
A building above ground, having 
double walls and ceiling insulated either with 
dead air space or with sawdust, is also good. 
It is very necessary to keep sufficient moisture 
in the air. This will be possible if the floor isa 
damp earthen one, but if concrete or wood, it 
must be sprinkled daily, or as often as it 
becomes dry. 


Slat Crates Make Good Storage 
Package 


storage. 


“Slat crates make the best storage package, 
because they are economical of space and are 
well-ventilated. The 5s-basket is also desir 
able. Round bushel baskets, hampers, and 
barrels do not offer as good a ventilation as 
crates, but they may be used. Barrels should 
never be headed when put in common storage. 

“Wrapped apples keep best. Newspaper 
or tissue wraps may be used. Oiled wraps, 
coated with an absorbent oil which takes up 
the injurious gases given off by the mpeming 
fruit and thus preventing scald, are on t 
market and are highly recommended.” 


City No Place for Bees 


HE city council of Petaluma, Cali- 

fornia, widely advertised as the work 
egg capital, has decided that bees and 
hens do not mix and has passed an of 
dinance forbidding the keeping of bees 
within the city limits. 

Residents of the city had found bee 
keeping a profitable industry that co 
be carried on in back yards because of 
profusion of blossoms and flowers here- 
abouts. Hundreds of hives were dis 
tributed about the city. The bees led 
to the filing of many complaints with city 
authorities. Children, women and mea 
were severely stung. In several instances 
the bees swarmed in automobiles park 
on down-town streets and caused trou 
before they could be hived. 

City authorities said they could not 
determine ownership of bees which stung 
the citizenry nor could the bees be o& 
dered muzzled as in the case of 
The anti-bee ordinance resulted. 
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The Child Labor Amendment 


HE amendment designed to give 

Congress power to legislate in the 
matter of child labor has been passed by 
both the Senate and the House, and is now 
before the State Legislatures for ratifica- 
tion. This bill, known as J. H. R. 184, 
was introduced by Israel M. Foster of 
Ohio, and reads as follows: 

Section 1. The Congress shall have 
power to limit, regulate and prohibit the 
labor of persons under the age of 18 years. 

Section 2. The power of the several 
States is unimpaired by this Ariicle 
except that the operation of State laws 
shall be suspended to the extent necessary 
to give effect to legislation enacted by the 
Congress. 

This bill was the one chosen, because of 
its wording and scope, from some twenty- 
two proposed amendments designed to 

~ar upon the child labor problem. A 
hearing before the committee of the 
judiciary of the House was held during 
February and March, at which both 
advocates and opponents of the bill were 
heard. It was then submitted to the 
House, passing on April 26 with a vote of 
297 to 69, after a two-day debate. Some 
time elapsed before the Senate considered 
the bill, but in the last few days of the 
session, June 2, it went through, and is 
now before the individual States. 

Ratification has already come from one 
State, (Arkansas, but as some legislatures 
will not convene for some time to come, it 
may be several years before all the States 
have an opportunity to act upon the 
measure. 

The first organized attempt to check 
child labor in the United States resulted 
from the disclosures of the census of 1900, 
which showed that nearly two million 
children between 10 and 15 years (or 
practically one out of every six) were 
gainfully employed. 

The first move to decrease this figure 


came from the South, when Alabama 
organized a State committee. The 


national committee was founded in 1904 
and incorporated in 1907. 
The first federal legislation came in 


What It Is— 


1916. It excluded from interstate com- 
merce articles manufactured in factories 
by children under 14 years of age. This 
law was in operation until 1918, when the 
Supreme Court declared it unconstitu- 
tional. In 1919, a second federal law was 
passed, placing a 10 per cent. tax on the 
net profits of factories and mines employ- 
ing child labor. In 1922 the Supreme 
Court declared this also unconstitutional. 

Aside from federal legislation, every 
State in the Union but one has, during the 
past twenty years, placed on its statute 
books some law to protect its child 
workers. Among the points covered are 


How and Why Congress Passed It 


80 “black.” The white States are those 
now having laws equal or superior to the 
standards of the first and second federal 
laws, while the black are those now below 
these former standards, 

The last census (1920) showed a marked 
decrease in the number of child laborers, 
but more than one million are still “‘ gain- 
fully employed” (1,060,858). This report 
covers children between 10 and 15, with 
no count of those under 10, many of 
whom are employed in certain sections of 
the country. It shows a falling off to a 
ratio of one to twelve instead of one to 
six, as in 1900. It was the testimony of 

















Here Are the Facts 


NE of the most important things before the people and the dif- 
ferent States to consider during the coming year is the proposed 


Child Labor Amendment to the United States Constitution. 


This 


amendment has been passed by Congress and is now before the States 


for ratification. 


Because of the very great importance of this amend- 


ment, we are publishing on this page, first, a carefully prepared state- 
ment of the amendment itself, and of the arguments both for and 
against it used in Congress when it was passed. This article is followed 


, by a second one by H. E. Cook, author of ‘‘Plow Handle Talks,”’ 


why he is opposed to it. 


stating 


In publishing these two statements, we are putting all of the facts 
we could obtain on this proposed legislation before you in the belief 
that when you have all of the information you will be able to arrive at 
correct and just conclusions.—The Editor. 








the length of the working day, the pro- 
hibition of night work under certain ages, 
the prohibition of employment in certain 
dangerous trades, provisions for health 
certificates and compulsory school at- 
tendance. Among the States having 
high-standard child labor laws is New 
York, but on the other hand, certain 
States have so few provisions of the sort as 
to bring the average child labor standards 
of the United States below that of all the 
important European countries, which we 
once far surpassed. 

On the map which indicates the relative 
standing of the States since the last 
federal law was declared unconstitu- 
tional there are 18 “white” States and 


federal officials at the hearing that since 
the repeal of the last federal law, the 
number had increased considerably, so 
that the 1920 figures are not now accurate. 
They must, however, be taken as the 
latest official compilation. 

The alignment for and against the 
proposed amendment has been brought 
out in two ways: At the special hearing 
before the judiciary committee and on the 
floor in Congress. 

The committee, composed of members 
from 19 different States, met over a 
period of four weeks to hear witnesses on 
both sides. Among those who appeared 
were several members of Congress, Miss 
Grace Abbott, chief of the Children’s 





Bureau; Myr. Edgar Wallace of the 
American Federation of Labor, Mr. Gray 
Silver of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, Mr. Owen Lovejoy, Executive 
Secretary of the National Child Labor 
Committee; Mr. David Clark, editor of 
the Southern Textile Bulletin, and many 
lawyers, welfare executives and repre- 
sentatives of the women’s committees of 
various political and religious bodies. 
The testimony and evidence read into the 
record fills a volume of 307 pages, 

In the main, the arguments for and 
against grouped themselves under the 
head of States’ Rights vs. Federal Con- 
trol. Very little was said as to the ques- 
tion of child labor itself, even the op- 
ponents of the measure declaring them- 
selves for regulation of some sort. _There 
was contradictory testimony as to various 
points, notably the efficacy of federal 
control. Government agents testified 
that the existence of the federal laws had 
made it much easier to enforce local laws; 
that since the federal statute was de- 
clared unconstitutional, the regulations in 
many States had been difficult or impos- 
sible to enforce. They cited the case of 
New Jersey, a “white” State, adjoining 
Pennsylvania, from which migratory 
families with children came to work in the 
cranberry bogs, thus evading the school 
laws of Pennsylvania, but not subject to 
those of New Jersey. 

Opponents of the bill claimed, on the 
other hand, that federal interference made 
the enforcement of local laws more 
difficult and that the States would do 
better if allowed to work out their own 
problems, 

However, the storm center of the dis- 
cussion was the question of States’ rights, 
regarded by many witnesses as imperilled 
by the addition of a new amendment to 
the constitution. 

In addition to arguing the benefits of 
the bill, its supporters sought to establish 
several things that it is not. Among them 
are: 

1. That it is not in itself a statute. It 

(Continued on page 333) 


Why I Am Opposed to the Child Labor Amendment 


H. E. Cook Gives Some Reasons Why He Is Against Its Ratification 


AYBE I am not qualified to speak 
4" on the proposed amendment to our 
federal constitution giving Congress the 
power to prohibit or to regulate the labor 
of children under the age of 18 years. 


And on the other hand, maybe I am 
qualified. If not, then pass this—if I am, 
listen, 


[have written and spoken openly for a 
good many years, more than thirty, 
against the prevention of farm youth 
from receiving a school education because 
they were kept home and away from 
educational influences until an age when 
other habits had been formed and all 
desire had been lost for the knowledge 
that comes through our public school and 
college syste mm. 


Some First-Hand Experience 


Thave been in a good many farm homes 
soliciting students for the St. Lawrence 
State School of Agriculture, where very 
capable parents were restraining their 
young men, less often the girls, of the 
family from getting an education because 
they wanted their labor at home—very 
seldom are the boys wanted at home 

use of their administrative ability, 
but for the phy sical labor involved. And 
am wondering now how long rural life 
fan stand this sort of viewpoint. But at 
same time the proposed regulation is 
far more dangerous the first problem 


will be settled as economic conditions are 
More nearly balanced and the farm has its 
e of industrial favor, if we grant that 
that it has not now. 
he proposed plan becomes in_ its 
wholly 


Settlement and our 


political 


experience has not been especially satis- 
factory in the political control of economic 
problems. If the motive back of this 
proposed law is righteous, surely farm 
children cannot be exempted, and then 
what? When reduced down to its final 
working analysis, I doubt about the en- 
forcement of any such law on farms—no 
legal supervision so far as my imagination 
ventures can be made available without a 
supervisory agent in every farm home— 
many children who are not very ambitious 
would welcome with delight a chance to 
back up against the United States Con- 
stitution when asked by their parents to 
fill up the woodbox, or bring the cows, or 
to do innumerable things that are 
humanly sound and sensible. Who is to 
interpret for the dairy farm or for the 
trucking farm where the labor on each is 
unlike that on the other? Or on one farm 
where labor is plenty and the parents 
have well-balanced viewpoints and on 
another where the opposite prevails? Do 
you think we are inviting anarchy and 
chaos? I fear the remedy for a lack of 
school training is worse than the disease. 


Work Does Young Folks Good 


Reasonable rules are possible of execu- 
tion in shops and factories but not on 
farms. I expect that a majority of edu- 
cators and employers of labor having to 
do with farm boys and girls in after life, 
will say that city children would be more 
efficient and effective when they take 
the ir places in life if they had been 
privileged to have these same advantages 
now possessed by farm boys and girls. 

My observation is that there are com- 


paratively few young folks overworked in 
school or out. I am acquainted with 
many over 18 and under 18 who are over- 
dissipated in an endless number of ways— 
lack of sleep, overeating and _ hilarious 
society. Most young folks of the so- 
called nervous type who are specially 
pitied by their parents will get over their 
trouble if put to bed early and allowed to 
get up when rested and fed wholesome 
food only, and obliged by their parents 
and teachers to do worthwhile work. 


Not As Dangerous As Loafing 


When young farm laborers yawn all the 
forenoon because of dissipation and lack 
of sleep the night before and complain of 
the hard work they have to do, you know 
and I know where the trouble is. During 
my school experience there was always 
ready one stock-phrase in reply to the 
overworked student, “no normal young 
or middle-aged person who has eight 
hours of sound sleep every twenty-four 
hours and is properly fed can be over- 
worked in the remaining sixteen hours.” 
When we run down the exceptions to this 
rule we shall find either some organic 
trouble which should be removed or that 
the eight hours a day sound sleep is not 
that kind at all, or that some way the 
actual truth of the case has been tampered 
with. Nature has provided in most of us 
a strain of laziness which provides against 
danger. There will be more young people 
injured by automobiles in the next twelve 
months than by overwork, So far as I 
have been able to judge in the time since 
my birth, December 12, 1858, this over- 
work business is principally indisposition 


and bunk, in this United States of 
America, and we don’t want any consti- 
tutional amendment or legislative enact- 
ment to prevent plain, old-fashioned 
work, On our youngsters, on the other 
hand, we can safely use more home 
discipline and in some cases the “birch” 
of my youthful days. And from the larger 
number to be acted upon as compared toa 
half-century ago and because we are, 
through inventive genius, building up a 
machine-age someone should be able to 
contrive a way of handling this piece of 
flexible hardwood by gasoline motive 
power and thereby save a lot of human 
energy for other purposes. 


Farmers Against It 


Now if I am right in this matter a 
campaign should be started at once after 
election to make ‘t clear to legislators that 
this proposed amendment has more bad 
than good in it so tar as the farm is 
concerned, 

It is a painful forecast to me of what the 
future will be to note this tendency to go 
to our law-making bodies for action upon 
so many things that come properly under 
the function of the home. Germany tried 
out detailed human control by govern- 
ment law and action and the results are 
pretty well known. How many of our 
readers will say that our homes are having 
taken away some of those very funda- 
mentals that have made us a strong 
nation? 

‘o be up-to-date every village must 
have a men’s club and a women’s club for 
evening assembly and now in order to 

(Continued on page 334) 
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suet |News from Among New York Farmers]! 


‘Enos Lee Replaces F. J. Smith as A. F. B. F. Executive—County Notes 


| ape LEE of Yorktown Heights, N.Y., 
4 president of the New York State 
| Farm Bureau Federation, was recently 
| appointed a member of the executive com- 
|mittee of the American Farm Bureau 
| Federation to fill the unexpired term of 
| Frank J. Smith of Springfield Center. 
| Mr. Smith, who resides in Otsego County, 
resigned from the committee when he 
accepted the nomination to run for mem- 
ber of assembly in his district. This was 
in accordance with an unwritten rule of 
the farm bureau whereby its officers have 
| no political affiliations, as the farm bureau 
itself is non-partisan and non-political. 


County Notes From Among 
Farmers 


Suffolk County—The first killing frost 
| of the se season was on the night of October 
| 15. Corn is about all stacked. It will not 
| yield as many bushels per acre as last 
jyear. Potatoes are bringing $2.25 per 

barrel of 180 pounds. Cabbage $10 a ton 
|at the kraut factory. Hay is bringing 
|} $1.25 per cwt. Not as many fields are 
|planted to grain in this locality on the 
| North Shore as usual.—E, S. S. 


Cortland County—The middle of Octo- 
ber showed us the first real touch of 
winter. As this is a county of maple 
products, frost has turned the timber into 
a glorious show of colors. Dairymen have 
been turning steadily from grade cattle 
to registered stock. Silo filling is about 
‘all over and little threshing is being done, 
especially buckwheat.—J. B. A. 


Northern New York—Lewis County 

The extremely heavy rains of the last 
days of September greatly delayed work 
among the farmers. Some were caught 
with large fields of grain out in the open. 
In some cases cornfields on the river 
flats were partially submerged. In one 
or two instances a good portion of the 


crop was carried down the river by the 
rushing waters. The river was nearly 
up to high-water mark, such as it gets at 
flood tide in the spring when Black River 
is augmented by the melting of the heavy 
snows on Tug Hill, east of the valley. 

Threshing is the order of the day and 
grain is yielding more than was expected 
earlier in the season, as it was badly 
damaged in the fields by the heavy rains. 
Corn that was very backward early i 
the season has developed into about an 
average crop. Some was damaged slightly 
by the frosts of the last week in Septem- 
ber. The warm weather of early October 
permitted farmers to fill their silos with a 
good quality of ensilage. 

Potatoes are giving more than an 
average vield. In some cases fields have 
been struck by the blight, and there is 
some rotting on the lowlands along the 
river valley. With the immense crop that 
is being harvested along the northern 
border, it has brought about a big slump 
in prices in this section with the result 
that not much stock is being moved on to 
market. 

A large amount of reforesting has been 
done in this locality the past season, par- 
ticularly in the towns along the east side 
of Black River. The Northern New 
York Utilities Company has been very 
active in the work, as have private in- 
dividuals to quite an extent. The State 
has established an up-to-date nursery 
farm two miles east of Lowville, which is 
very convenient for parties interested in 
forest preservation.—C. L. Sttes. 


Essex County—The last two days of 
September were notable for a steady 
downpour of rain that was responsible 
for much damage to crops and roads. 
Bridges were washed away and corn 
fields inundated. Many fields of corn 
matured this fall in spite of late start. 
Potatoes are yielding well but some rot 
is being reported. Most silos are filled. 





Some threshing is still being done— 
M. E. B 
Along the Southern Tier 

A community picnic was held on the 
schoolhouse grounds at Maine Village, 
October 11. About 200 were present. 
The program included speaking, singing 
and finally a fine dinner. One of the 
unique features was a band which used 
kitchen utensils for instruments. §9 
successful was this first venture at Maine 
that it was decided to repeat it another 
year, and officers were elected with that 
purpose in view. 

Wellington Carley and son Ralph have 
the reputation of producing the finest 
~auliflowers of anybody in this part of the 
country. Their caulies have a large sale, 
not only in Binghamton markets but 
among the farmers of the community. 

George Wakefield, who not long ago 
sold his herd of cows, must feel lonesome 
without them, for he is buying into the 
business again. It is a good time when 
making such a change to get better cows, 
and we hope George has done it. 

A community house is well under way 
at West Chenango, eight miles north of 
Binghamton. The building is entirely 
new and has the advantage of being cén- 
nected with the Methodist Church, the 
only one in this hamlet. Much has pre 
viously been made of the community life 
of this part of Broome County and this 
new house will no doubt still further 
increase interest in this feature of rural 
life. 

Great changes are coming in the vicin- 
ity of the old Quinn farm near Kattell- 
ville, Broome County. The farm, except 
that part which was reserved by Ye. 
Quinn when he sold his place, is being laid 
out in streets which are being already 
opened up. Some houses have been built 
on the tract and more are in process of com 
struction. The effect of this boom is ey 


felt far beyond Quinn's corners.—E. L 


New Jersey to Entertain National Grange 


TEW JERSEY will act as host to three 

great farm organizations next week 
| when the New Jersey State Horticultural 
| Society, the American Pomological So- 
| ciety and the National Grange will hold 
their meetings in Atlantic City. 

The 58th annual session of the National 
Grange will be held November 12 to 21, 
inclusive. President Coolidge will attend 
this session and make an address on the 
evening of November 14. The sessions 
of the first week will be held in the great 
ballroom of the Steel Pier. The meetings 
from Sunday, November 16, to the close of 


+ 


the session will be held in the Vernon 
‘Room of the Haddon Hall Hotel, which 
will be official headquarters. Rates from 


all parts of the United States will be fare- 
and-a-half on the certificate plan. 
| A ng ial feature of this year’s session 
of the National Grange will be the cele- 
bration of the fiftieth annive rsary of the 
adoption of the Declaration of Purposes 
of the Order. This Declaration of Pur- 
poses 1s a document which has been re- 
ferred to many times as the “* Declaration 
of Independence of Agriculture.” It was 
| written by the founders of the Grange, 
adopted by the Order in 1874 

Louis J. Taber of Columbus, Ohio, will 
|preside. The principal shares in the 
| Grange session will be filled by B. J. 
Black, Maryland, Overseer; O. L. Martin, 
Vermont, Lecturer; W. W. Deal, Idaho, 
'Chaplam Herman Ihde, Wisconsin, 
| Steward: C. M. Freeman, Ohio, Secretary. 
5 | Ezra C Bell, President of the Atlantic 
City Convention and Publicity Bureau, 
in speaking of the coming event, says: 


! 

| “Atlantic City is looking forward with 
pleasant anticipation to the forthcoming meet- 
ing of the National Grange. We who live in 
Atlantic City and are interested in her future 





and the maintenance of her reputation as the 
‘Playground of the World,’ feel confident of 
our ability to make the Grange visit here one 
of pleasant and never-to-be-forgotten mem- 
ories. Atlantic City will be glad to see you and 
we trust you will take advantage of this, our 
sincere invitation, to spend a few pleasant and 
profitable days in the ‘World’s Premier Health 
and Pleasure Resort.” 


Horticulturalists and Fruit Growers 
to Meet 


The Horticultural and Pomological Societies 
will hold their meetings November 11 to 14, 
jointly, in the Vernon Room of Haddon Hall. 
On Tuesday, November 11, there will be a 
country-wide conference by the American 
Pomological Society, the national association 
of fruit growers, to bring together the leading 
men of the industry from all over the country 
to discuss problems of fruit marketing. 

On Wednesday morning, November 12, 
“Developing the Local Market” will be the 
topic of speakers from three States. “The 
Future of the Roadside Market” will be the 
subject of a report by marketing officials of 
two States. On Wednesday afternoon, a 
report of the Fruit Committee of Horticultural 
Society will be read on the behavior of different 
varieties of fruit in different sections of the 
country. 

On Thursday morning, November 13, 
spraying topics will include reports by experts 
on the Japanese Bettle, Oriental Peach Moth, 
fungus diseases and injury by arsenicals. 
The vegetable session on Thursday afternoon 
will be of great interest to market gardeners 
and truck growers. Thursday evening will be 
featured by the addresses of the Presidents of 
the two societies and a discussion of efficiency 
in farm management by farmers and a repre- 
sentative of the United States Department of 
Agriculture 

Friday morning, November 14, will be 
devoted to a round table discussion on peach 
growing. This will include reports from several 
States, but will bear largely on the growing and 
handling of peaches in New Jersey. 





State Vegetable and National Fruzt Socteties to Meet at Same Time 


It is said that the exhibit of the State Horti- 
cultural Society and State Grange, to be 
on the Steel Pier, will be the greatest display of 
the kind ever staged in New Jersey. 


New Jersey County Notes 


Mercer County—The Mercer County 
Pomona Grange met on November 5 
to discuss the Child Labor Amendment. 


At the National Grange meeting at 
Atlantic City on November 12 to @, 
Mercer County's new sixth degree 


class of 206 will take the national degree. 

Corn is pretty well harvested, but not 
much has been husked to date. We had 
our first killing frost on October 2, 
putting an end to tomato pickling. The 
apple crop is fair and prices are pretty 
good. The crop is pretty well picked. 
There is good demand for sprayed fruit. 
We are having a beautiful fall for out- 
door work, but it is a little dry for fall 
grain, which is coming on well. Light 
pork is bringing a good price and there 
is a good demand for it. Eggs are scaree 
and high. The crop of pumpkins is poor, 
because of the cold, wet spring.—Mks. J. 
E. H. 


Salem County—This season was cef 
tainly a very peculiar one, especially 8 
fruit and berries. They set heavy but 
growth was stunted on account of 
hot, dry mid-season. At the same time 
prices were quite low. We have gome 
through a very poor season but we 
the next one will make up for 
Truckers did very well. Peas, 
beans, cucumbers, sweet corn and 
of all tomatoes, made up for the 
loss on potatoes. Sweet potatoes are 
pretty good. Hay, corn and eggs 
bringing good prices.—S. B. 
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EASY NOW TO SAW LOGS 
AND FELL TREES 


WITTE Log-Saw Does the Work of 
10 Men at 1/20 the Cost—Saws 
25 Cords a Day. 


A log-saw that will burn any fuel 
and deliver the surplus power ‘so neces- 
sary to fast sawing is sure to showevery 
owner an extra profit of over $1,000. or 
a year. 

Such an outfit is the Witte Log-Saw 
which has met such sensational success. 
The WICO Magneto equipped Witte is 
known as the standard of power saws— 
fast cutting, with a natural “arm- 
swing” 
troubles. It burns kerosene, gasoline or 
distillate so economically that a full 
day's work costs only twenty-two cents. 





Wm. Middlestadt reports that the Witte has 
replaced forty men using buck-saws. Hundreds 
of users saw as much gs twenty-five cords a day. 

Mr. Witte says that the average user of a 
Witte Log and Tree saw can make easily $50.00 
aday with the outfit and so confident is he that 
he offers to send the complete combination log 

and tree saw on ninety days’ free trial to any- 
one who will write to him. The prices are lowest 
in history and under the method of easy pay- 
ments spread over a year, only a few dollars 
down puts the Witte to work for you. 

If you are interested in making more mone y 
sawing wood and clearing your place at smail 
cost. write Mr. Witte today at the Witte Engine 
Works, 6803 Witte Bldg., Kansas City, Mo., or 
6803 Empire Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa., for full 
details of this remarkable offer. You are under 
no obligation by writing. 


ALL LEATHER HERCULES 


AT WHOLESALE 
MADE on the famous 
Army Munson last, 

of heavy pliable leather, 
double tanned to resist 
soil acids and to stand 
hardest wear. Double 
ther soles. Soft 


ny brown, 
6 i 


"Wide Widths. 
No. 01171. 
















if money or Lag ac- 


companies -——. af. L— ae . e 
POSTMAN on iver: — ‘ention No. 
03171, size and width, or all Sumbers rs in shoe you wear. 
SEND TODAY FOR FREE CATALOG 
with wonderful values in men’s, women’s 

and children’s shoes at 99e up. 
ANDERSON SHOE CO., Inc., Dept. 5 R 32 
102 Hopkins Piace Baltimore, Md. 
a 








pe 5 5 Ibs. $1.50; 
Natural Leaf Tobacco ” = $2. 50. Smoking 
10 Ibs. 

y when received, pip> a eats i. 


FARMERS TOBACCO UNION, Di, Paducah, Ky. 
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SWINE BREEDERS 


150 PIGS FOR SALE 150 


Yorkshire and Chester Cross and Chester and Berk- 

Cross, eight to ten weeks old, each. Pure- 
bred Berkshires, six to seven weeks old, $6 each 
Purebred Yorkshires, six to seven weeks old, $6 
@ch. Purebred Chester Whites, six to seven weeks 
od, $6 each. Can furnish unrelated boars, seven 
Weeks old, at $7 each. Will ship any part of the 
above lots C.0.D. to you on approval. 


WALTER LUX, 388 Salem St., Woburn, Mass. 


200—Pigs For Sale—200 


Yorkshire and Chester Cross and Berkshire 
and Chester Cross. All good healthy pigs six 
to seven weeks old, $3.75 each; eight weeks old, 
8.00 each. I will ship from one to fifty C.0.D. 
om your approval. No charge for crating. 


AM. LUX, 206 Washington St., Woburn, Mass. 
Big Type Polands it s\tee.” 


tal prices during November in young boars, sows and 
Allin thrifty condition. Buy now for prices will soon 
much higher. 1 have the size and the right type. 
Tite me for prices and say Hin 














you want 


ARMDALE, OHIO 








GOATS 


BeAvTIEUr NUBIANS, HORNED and HORNLESS, 
$15 to $50 each from gallon milkers. Pure Buck, bar- 
min, $20. LLOYD GOLDSBOROUGH, Mohnton, Pa. 








When writing to advertisers, be sure to 
mention the American Agriculturist 


and free from the usual log-saw | 


The Cow’ 


HAVE found the udder to be a very 

delicate organ, which is about as 
sensitive to abuse, ill-treatment and im- 
proper care—or the reverse of good treat- 
ment and care—as a good timepiece. [ 
‘find that nothing adds more to the value 
of a dairy cow than a capacious, well- 
shaped and placed udder. Either at the 
sale or in a show ring the udder is one of 
the main points on which the final deci- 
sion is based. Really, it is the one thing 
above everything else that indicates 
whether or not a cow will be a non-sup- 
porter or a revenue producer. ‘Therefore 
we should strive to learn about and under- 
stand the udder. ’ 

It is composed of four parts, which are 
separated by fibrous tissues. 

There is no connection between these 
parts, so it is impossible to draw milk 
from one to the other. The milk glands 
proper are located near the abdomen and 
extend downward to the udder, the re- 
mainder of which is occupied by blood 
vessels, nerves, muscles, ducts and tissues 
which make it rather open and spongy 
like. The muscle at the lower end of the 
teat keeps the milk from escaping. The 
upper end of the canal in the teat is con- 
nected with the milk reservoir, the size 
of which varies in different cows. The 
opening from this reservoir into the teat 
is also guarded by a muscle over which 
the cow has little control. In dealing with 
the udder of a cow we are therefore work- 
ing with a very complex mechanism. 


Length and Width of Greatest Import 


Length and width of the udder are of 
greater importance than depth. We get 
the length desired in an udder that is 
attached high behind and runs well for- 
ward on the belly. Width is determined 
by the conformation of the thighs. The 
inside of the thighs should curve outward, 
forming a well-defined arch that begins 
high, has its widest part at the top and 
inside of which the udder hangs free and 
easy. An udder that is long toward the 
ground is a pendulous udder and very 
objectionable in many ways. It swings 
as the cow walks or runs, hitting her legs, 
often becoming bruised, causing bloody 
milk and other troubles. It comes in 
contact with the dirt, manure, etc., in the 
barn. With this kind of an udder the 
secretory glands are farther removed 
from the blood supply than in *the case 
with the long udder that is closely at- 
tached to the body. A cow with such an 
udder as this is most disagreeable to milk 
and is a sure indication of a poor producer. 


Guard Against Tilted Udder 


Another shape of udder to guard against 
is the “tilted udder,” one that is fully 
developed in the hind quarters but greatly 
lacking in the fore quarters. Two-thirds 
or more of the milk is given from the 
hind quarters. 

Sometimes the teats are very close to- 
gether and cause great inconvenience 
when milking. It is natural to suppose 
that were the fore quarters developed 
like the hind ones a much larger produc- 
tion of milk would be obtained from the 
increased capacity. 


s Udder— 


How Much Do You Really Know About It? 


Another objectionable form of udder 
is what is termed the “pointed udder.” 
Such an udder is lacking in all of the quar- 
ters and comes to a point like a funnel, 
the teats being very close together. It is 
not only disagreeable to milk cows with 
such udders but they seldom yield very 
much milk. 

It is really not safe to buy a cow with a 
large udder without seeing her milked 
out. The practice of “bagging up the 
udder” is followed by many and is very 
harmful and dangerous. Many a good 
cow has been ruined by it in preparation 
for public auction sales, for showing at 
various fairs and other contests. The 
better the cow the more dangerous is 
the practice. It is also very difficult to 
detect a bad quarter when the cow’s 
udder is very large and tight from the 
need of milking out. The size, however, 
may be due to a “fleshy udder” as well as 
to be not milked out. It is not unusual 
to milk a cow with a very large udder, 
getting perhaps a little over a gallon of 
milk with no more to be had even though 
from appearances of the udder there 
should still be one to two or more gallons. 
Such an udder has a large number of fatty 
cells incapable of secreting milk and the 
udder remains large and hard to the touch 
even after the cow is milked, whereas it 
should collapse, being soft and spongy 
to the touch. Since a good udder should 
be attached high behind there should be 
loose folds of soft and oily skin hanging 
from the attachment after the udder is 
milked out. Such an udder denotes 
quality and efficiency, just what we are 
looking for to be profitable milkers.— 
R. B. Rustic. 





One Cow or Thirty-one 
HAT comparisons are not odious but 
on the contrary enlightening and valu- 

able is the deduction to be obtained from 
a little pamphlet “Annual Report of 
McGregor, Iowa, Cow Testing Associa- 
tion,” published by the tester of the 
Association, Oliver Constable. 

Of the 243 cows in the association 
which were on test nine months or longer, 
the report shows that the twelve highest 
fat-producing cows earned their owners 
thirty-one times as much on an average 
as the twelve lowest fat producers. 

Here are the figures: 


Average Average 

12highest 12 lowest 
Milk, pounds...........scse++---- SOML.7 2761.1 
a Sere 446.8 112.6 
Oe errr rrr .-. 225.4 47.00 
Cost of roughage i ; ae $3.20 
Cost of concentrates .. 36.83 8.83 
Total cost of feed 72.69 42.02 
Income above cost of feed. . .. 152.76 4.97 
Returns for $1.00 expended for Feed 3.10 1.12 
Feed cost of Ib. fat ‘ .163 37 
Feed cost of 100 Ibs. milk .82 1.53 


From these figures it will be seen that 
the twelve high cows produced on an 
-average three times as much milk as the 
twelve low cows and about four times as 
much butter-fat. The value of the fat of 
the twelve highest was on an average five 
times as much as that of the twelve 
lowest. The cost of feeding for the high 
production was less than twice the cost 
of feed for the low producers. The high 

(Continued on page 332) 





EXPERIENCE ie a great teacher, If 
doubt your ability to materially ad 
your cows’ milk production, why not prove 
** for yourself by an actual trial? 


The winter months, with the long period of 
dry feeding, are a severe strain on the cow's 
digestion and assimilation. To get from the 
feed ALL the milk-value these organs must be 
even more vigorous than when green pastur- 
age is available. 


Kow-Kare is a medicinal invigorator that 
acts directly on the milk-making organs. Even 
if your sows are, apparently, healthy, a table- 
spoonful of Kow-Kare twice a day, one week 
out of each month will surprisingly increase 
the milk-flow. 


For the actual treatment of such cow dis- 
eases as Barrenness, Abortion, Retained After- 
birth, Scours, Garget, Milk Fever, Lost Appe- 
tite, etc., the value of Kow-Kare is undiaputed. 
Ite success lies in its invigorating action on 
the digestive and genital organs—the seat of 
nearly all cow disorders 


Prove the value of 
Kow-Kare thiswinter’. 
Your feed dealer’, — 
eral store or d 
has it in $1.25 ce 
packages. Order’ di- 
rect if dealer ie not 
supplied. 


DAIRY 
ASSOCIATION™ 
” 


Lyndonville, Vermont 








IS 18 AD THEE SAW, $3 9 95 


ONLY EASILY 
@ABRIED 


8 Cords In 10 Hours by one man. 


jf if the 
woods, Catalog ¥3 Free, Established 1890, oe” 


Folding Sawing Machine Co., 2633 S. State St., Chicago, Ill, 
HOMESPUN TOBACCO ven "8350: five pounds $1.50; 


pounds $1.25; ten $2.00; pi: satisfaction | —_ a. 
pay when reccived. CO-OPERATIVE FARMERS, Paducah, Ky, 














, CATTLE 


Guernsey Bull Calves 


Special Offer We are offering choice of two bull 
calves about ~ 9 months old for 
Price $100. 
Both bulls sired by Ma ay Rose bulls paar out of cows | 
on test or with official records. Send for ped.grees and 
description, they are bargains. 
Herd officially tested for tuberculosis. 


OAKS FARM Cohasset, Mass. 


OWL-INTEREST BULL 


Fifteen months old, solid color and a handsome 
show animal. Proven a sure breeder. Average 
Register of Merit record his 6 nearest dams 
11,847 Ibs. milk. 597% Ibs. fat. Dam's Register of 
Merit, 10,240 Ibs. milk, 588 Ibs. fat, by the 
great bull Temisia’s Owl-Interest. Herd accredited. 
Price, $150. Bull, nin: months old, same breeding, 
$100. Sougee eeeeens cheaper. Several ral bred 











or open heif» 
SHUGAH VALLEY FARM, Claremont, N. H. 











An Old-Fashioned Virginia Churning seqein 








ease work three or four 
churns. The principle, you 
will perceive, may be ap- 
plied to any number of 





churns.” 





HE labors of hand churning were 78 ’ 
evidently appreciated years ago. The “SS ' / = 

accompanying illustration was taken from bd > 

the 1843 volume of AMERICAN AGRICUL-’ @ 

TuRIst and shows a contrivance described we 

in that issue by John Lewis of Kentucky, r. 

which he saw on one of his "9 

travels through Virginia. In 

his description of it he said: * 2 

“Its merits are its cheap- 4 

ness and its simplicity. :* 

A boy or girl of twelve 

years of age can with great > ' 


REDVALE FARM 


Guernseys of Quality 


EDITED HERD 


Two bull calves five and six months old, by Herdlea [. 
En No. 63632 out of dams with records or on 
test for quick aale, $75each. Send for pedigrees or call. 


JOHN W. GERMAN, REDDING, CONN. 


HOLSTEINS & GUERNSEYS 


250 head of fresh cows and close springers to select 
from. If you are in the market for fancy young cows 
that are large in size and heavy producers it will pay 
you to see this stock. Tuberculin test. 


A. F. SAUNDERS, Cortland, N. .. 
Telephone 1476 


IT OF FER iis )prodticed 18,080 Ib. tnllk, 988 1b. 




















fat. 12,000 Ib. mit 6 edo Its tar 7 
for next ies and save halt’ cose of Price $75. 
S. B. Huat Huat, N. ¥ 
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Count as one word each initial 
address. Thus: “J 
words 


~VERY week the American AoricuLtt 
~ New Jersey, Pennsylvania and 
office at 461 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
to date of issue. Cancellation 
the low rate to subscribers and 


order 


their friends 





Read These Classified Ads 


Classified Advertising Rates 


A DVERTISEMENTS are inserted in this department at the rate of 5 cents a word. 
The minimum charge per insertion is $1 per week 

abbreviation and whole number. including name and 
B. Jones, 44 E. Main St 


Place your wants by following the style of the advertisements on this page 


The More You Tell, The Quicker You Sell 
nis’ reaches over 130,000 farmers in New York, 
adjacent States 


orders must reach us on the same schedule 









Mount Morris, N. Y."" counts as eleven 


Advertising orders must reach our 
not later than the second Monday previous 
Because of 
cash or money order must accompany your 
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RATLROAD POSTAL CLERKS start $133 


— 

CATTLI REAL ESTATE | 
~ REGISTERED AYRSHIRE CATTE E— MONEY MAKING FARMS FOR SALE in | 
Cows, bulls and heifers Bull calves 5 9 | central New York State. For sizes, description 
months old. W.H. PRICE, Cincinnatus N. ‘y | - and terms, write PERRY FARM AGEN- 

FoR TATE Two Ayrshire bull calves: | ‘ (anajoharie, N | 
wecredited herd; born August. First calf by Toy STATE ROAD FARMS—8$500 up. J. G. | 
Notches Butter Boy: a bull by imported sire POWERS Newport, N i 
dam of ¢ alf, Peter Pane Maggi of pales, Mrone TAPPAN. NEW YORK i2 room house for 
in production, price, $75 eee o »y ©P | cale. bath improvements, 10 acres ground, barn 
Not h 8 Butter iki y dam is Flossix — a oan: outbuildings, beautiful location, 5 minutes to | 
Hon h a Se ee - k PANG ARD Hi EAL ey | &R. station. Formerly used as chicken farm 
we Ca - 4 ‘ Will sacrifice for quick action, $16,500. Mort- 
Wooemac onn i enieiientatneiaeaite __. | gage, $5,500. Cash, $5,000. G. MACLEAN, | 

REGISTERED AOLSTEIN heifer calf.| Bayport, L. 1.. N. ¥ | 
ats weeks “a S ). bull, $40 IOSLIN BROS DIRECT FROM OW VER For sale. large 
Bemung. \. ys. 8 8S eee | HPain and dairy farm, good buildings, location, | 

FOR SALI Pure bred Ayrshire calve roads and markets:-equipped with stock, tools 
Fully accredited and right C.J. AUSTIN & | hay and grain. Price right ULYSSES G 
SONS. Wellsboro, P RUSSELL, Nichols. Tioga Co.. N. ¥ 

. ONE MAN FARM, excellent condition, fine 

SHEEP location. Particulars. J. MINARD, owner, | 
HOR SALI A few Register d Delaine rat East Thetford, Vt 
earling ul two year olds. Prize winners AL CTION SALE of my 45 acre chicken farm 
y {dress ‘DONON AN k: PIATT, Angelica, N.Y November 27th. Situated on State stone road 

ONE TWO YEAR OLD Shropshire . n Dorchester Co., Maryland, one mile from 
vearling Rambouilet rams: ram lambs, $20 eac! Shorptown A HARMON, owner, Oak Grove 
H. C. BEARDSLEY, Montour Falls, N. Y. | Del_R.F. D.. Box 48 
“REGISTERED LINCOLN, Cotswold, [a FOR SALE—Farm of 214 acres near Ithaca, | 
cester and Southdown rams They have won| Sew York, to settle an estate Two houses, | 
im. ay premiums at fairs. F. 8. LEWIS, Ashville, | tiree barns, with basement, two miles from milk 
“.Y station a = ~ from village Fay $iz ry te | 

: - ——— . © trading tox 337, AMERIC AGRI 
fl Lt aye aon tr ‘on | hh gy | CULTURIST, 461 Fourth Avenue ‘New York. | 
staple fleeces (irown on upl und pastures which | FOR SALE OR RENT—Poultry and truck 
adds to their natural hardy and disease re- | farm 17 9 acres Semi-bungalow Good build- | 
sistant qualitic Like produces like. See them;| ings. Capacity 700. HORACE WILLEY, | 
write. I. C WEATHERBY, Trumansburg, N.Y Fulton, N 
“FOR SATE 40 choice Cheviot ewes and a | OWN A FI ORIDA FARM Grow 2 and 3 
fow rams best breeding. price right AMOS F./| crops annually Enjoy Florida's year-round 
WHI R. 3. Hornell. \. ¥ healthful climate, and its semi-tropic beauty 
| Hillsborough County surrounding Tampa 
. ‘ South Florida's metropolis, offers exceptional 

SWINE opportunities for new settlers. Citrus fruits 

BARGAINS IN DUROCS— Disposing of | vesetables, livestock, poultry New develop- 
entire herd offer wonderful gilts and pigs of | ™ents in bananas, grapes, figs, blackberries 
America’s best blood lines at practically meat | @vecados. Paved highways: main line railroads 
prices. GLEN ROAD FARM, Bloomsbury N.J Good schools. Land, $30 to $100 acre. Writ« 

oe a6 en oa |for free agricultural booklet BOARD OF 
bred from wick “me pie ee ' oe dir hy ach: vig rRADE, Box H407, Tampa, Florida 
» ‘ re q \ “0 w t s\ om“ _ 
type stock ‘airs no-akin Satisfaction — . . TRY = , on Er 
guaranteed. R. HILL, Seneca Falls, N. ¥ SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 

LAST CALL for Turks C ap Lily; 6 for $1 
DOGS AND PET STOCK 3) for $3, postpaid. T. B. SHAW, Lincoln 
~ ~ — Mass | 

BUY your English and Welsh Shepherds —- 
sam “Shes oth Gites Se om man aalmenae EVERY GARDEN PROFITS with these | 
Splendid bunch. GEO BOOR Nt AN. Mara-| £00d things to eat. Columbian tasteful Rasp- 
sions N berry Dozen plants, dollar: hundred, fow 

' ——EEE dollars Washington healthful Asparagus 

OK AW RIVER Bogtom Cox n Hounds, Red- | hundred, dollar; thousand, eight dollars. Bliss 
bones, Black and Tans and Biuecticks. Fox- | hig) quality strawberry dozen, dollar 
hounds Skunk hounds and Rabbi lOUNC dred. five dollars Postpaid. Circular free 
fifteen days trial, good reference. LEE ADAMS, | CERTIFIED PLANT FARM. Macedon. N. ¥ 
Lamses 

INeA Faun, mane Ene pes. WOMEN’S WANTS 
mm ‘ t ror on — 

“TOTTI PUPS and breeding female - | LOOMS ONLY $9.00—Big moncy in weav 

: “s 4% ty "Pei eo -— Ww faite ing rugs, Carpets, portieres, etc., at home, from 
Crested dente: ae XN ‘F RM e RR “| rags and waste material Weavers are rushed 
Tumbler pigeons. PAINE’S AR o. Royal- | with orders Send for free loom book, it tells all 
ton, Vt. = as _. | about the weaving business and our wonderful 

HUNDRED hinting hounds cheap Trial} $9.00 and other looms. UNION LOOM 
C.O0O.D. Beckennes, AAN. Herrick, Ibs |W ORKS, 332 Factory St., Boonville, N. Y 

THOROBRED COLLIE puppies, males PATCH WORK. Send fifteen cents for | 
spayed females: all ages ARCADIA FARM, | household package, bright new calicoes and 
Bally Pa | percales _Your money's worth every time. | 

~ ANG ORA— Long-haired kittens of pure bred PATCHWORK COMPANY Meriden, Conn. } 
stock. Maine grown pets, male or femak SWITTCHES-Transformations, et Booklet | 
ORRIN J Die KEY. Belfast, Maine free EVA MACK, Canton, N. \ | 
“TILINEA Pics for sale, breeding age. &2 | 
pair Also) laborator y stock . oe for Xt ces MISCEL L ANEOL S 
CHES ER D_AVERELL. Ogdensburg. NY. ALL woe YARN for sale from manu- | 

BEAGLES. well , sined, ready to train. | facturer to $2.00 per Ib Free sample. | 
ge se all ages. P. HAMILTON, Cochran-| HA. B AR’ rh ETT. Harmony, Maine 
Vilte ' : 

GEO. F. LOWE AND SON, Fultonvill 

BI \. 2UE PLEMTSH Crlant Hares, six months | New York, ship New York State clover and 
old sand bucks, $3 each H. E. FELCH, | timothy, alfalfa, oat and wheat straw, alfalfa | 
Pk nom Park. N_J meal for poultry Our prices and quality are 

right Advise when in need 
FARM IMPLEMENTS HOMESPUN TOBACCO—Chewing, five | 

a) a , -- 7H 5 ator | pounds, $1.50, ten, $2.50; twenty, $4.50 
mE Mr a ¥ } Smoking, five pounds, $1.25; ten, $2.00; twenty 
December 1. A bargain. Address FRED R. | $3.50. Pipe Pree. Money back if not satisfied 
PIATT. Fillmore. N. ¥ UNITED TOBACCO GROWERS. Paducah. Ky. | 

ePCES - ; - : NIEPARY peenen BE h- 

FOR SALE—One 12-24 TH. DP. Waterloo | LATEST STYLE SA 
Boy tractor and three- botto um John Deere plow ETS save money and time delivery 
used in one fleld demonstration, good as new ‘end for samples TRAVERS TROT HERS 
Will be sold at an unbelievable sacrifice rite | Dept. A, Gardner Mass 
for price and descriptive literature Ww. wil Al - _ FA, mixed, and timothy hay for sak 
TON WooD IN¢ Dealer Huntington /in « s, inspection allowed; ready now 
Station, N. Y W ‘. WITHROW Syracuse, New York 

LtOBACCO—HOMESPUN smoking, 5 Tbs 
; WANTED $1.25: 10, $2; 20, $3.75. Pipe FREE. Chewing 

. . HELP A — |5 ibs., $1.50: 10, $2.50. Quality Guaranteed. | 

rag tg be AND ak Lt N _— = WALDROP BROTHERS, Murray. Ky 
train for firemen or brakemen on railroads | ———-—p5 = - a — —— 
nearest their homes—everywhere: beginners FOR PROMI I may ee —we can otc! 
$150, later $250: later as conductors, engineers several cars good color ! econd Cutting Alfalfa 
ae $4,000 monthly (which position’). RAII \lso a few cars First Cutting Alfalfa. Timothy 

VAY ASSOCIATION. Desk W-16, Brooklyn, |22¢ Grass mixed. DEAN FARMS, IN¢ 
L- y Auburn, N. ¥ R. D.3 | 

FiNE BOX WOOD for sale. Apply WALTER | 
omer COLLIER, Sudlersville, Md | 

HONEY : 

wey WANTED—-Postage stamps of the Civil War | 

‘ AF iad — ae ~ zone. | period and before—on the original letters or | 
2 DS.. 95.0) ar - 1Ofesae Hist Tree. | envelopes—good wrices COLLECTOR Is | 
ROSCOE F. WIXSON,. Dundee, New York Hewlett St Waterbury Conn 
| 


When writing to advertisers be sure to| month. railroad pass. 
0 ~t 


at stamp for questions 


INSTITU V-32, Columbus 


mention the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST Ohio 





Additional Classified Ads. on page 332 
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Service Department 
“Home Work” Schemes Not Reliable 


N looking over the Service Bureau 

letters this week, we cannot help but 
note the large proportion of letters from 
farm women either inquiring about some 
scheme for earning money at home, or 
asking us for help to get them out of 
trouble after they have tried out such a 
scheme. 

For instance, we have before us a letter 
from a lady asking about the reliability 
of a music publishing house. This con- 
cern offers “big wages for home work, 
positively no canvassing!” When this 
alluring literature is answered, it is found 
that the concern will sell you music for 
ten cents a sheet and furnish you a list 
of names to whom you can write to re- 
sell the music at thirty cents. Then they 
go on to tell how much money can be 
made on such a big profit per sheet. 

It ought to be perfectly plain that if 
there were any such profits there, the 
company would do its own writing and 
selling, and keep the profits. As a matter 
of fact, it is just an ordinary sales scheme 
for getting rid of cheap sheet music for 
ten cents a copy. 


* * * 
Another subscriber writes to inquire 
about a correspondence school that 


promises huge profits if you will just take 
their course in show card writing. At 
least a dollar an hour is promised to the 
student who successfully completes the 
course. 


Now there are many excellent corre- 
spondence schools, and there are thou- 
sands of students successfully taking 
correspondence courses at home. But a 


promise of one dollar an hour for the 
home work of a student is a fake on the 
face of it. Show card writing is a trade 
in itself. Those who practice it live for 
the most part in cities near the sources of 
demand, and it is practically impossible 
to sell the work at long range. 


* * * 


Another letter about home work is 
from a lady who spent weeks of work 
crocheting for a knitting company. 
When she sent in her work she was un- 
able to collect anything for it. 

Some of the knitting companies that 
have work of this kind are reliable, but 
the pay is very small and many of them 
are not honest. 

Then, every mail brings letters 
from our women folks asking about knit- 
ting machines. Some of the companies 
that sell knitting machines are perfectly 
reliable, and their machines will do good 
work. But there are few people who can 
successfully operate them. 

Nearly all of the inquiries about home 
work are from the women folks, who are 
making a commendable effort to piece 
out the family income by trying to do 
something for pay at home. It is too bad 
that such efforts have to be discouraged, 
but most of the companies who advertise 
to pay for home work are not dependable 
or even honest and are merely putting 
out their tentacles to get hold of hard- 
earned savings. A very careful investiga- 
tion should be made every time before 
invested in these home- 


too, 


any money is 


work schemes. 
Fifteen Thousand From a 
Hundred! 


It is always a source of wonder to us to 
know the number of people who can be 
taken in by the glowing descriptions of 
stock-selling schemes. 

Here is a letter from a subscriber who 
was wise enough to write first before he 
invested his savings: 

“Enclosed find reading matter of the Grocers 
Baking Company, Inc., of Schenectady, New 
York. Will you kindly let me know through 
the Service Bureau of your valued paper what 
you think of investing money in that company. 
Would it be a safe investment or not? They 
have been trying to sell my husband and my- 
self stock in the company, but we refused to 
buy until we heard what American AcricuL- 
TuRist thought of it. 


, before, 


around here have 


“A good many people 
invested money in it. 

“As my husband has been a subscriber tg 
your paper for a good many years and we haye 
never taken advantage of your Service Bureag 
we thought we would ask for a little 
advice concerning this. My husband is a paid. 
in-advance subscriber. Kindly let us know ag 
soon as possible through your columns of 
Service Bureau.” 


With the letter was a very beautifully 
printed circular with a lot of pictures 
describing the business of the Grocers 
Baking Company. Here are some of the 
statements: 


“Common stock of the Grocers Baking 
Company with no par value sold for 96 q 
share in 1919. It is now worth to the origindl 
holders over $900 per share. 

“In other words, $100 invested in this stock 
only five years ago now has a value of just 
#15,000." 


There are several pages of this sort of 
argument and it would seem that all that 
any person would need to know about 
this company is its own printed matter, 
As a general principle, when somebody 
tries to prove that vou can turn $100 
into $15,000 in five years, the investment 
is absolutely unsafe. We answered the 
inquiry as follows: 


“We were very glad to have your letter of 
October 1 in regard to investing in the Grocers 
Baking Company. This thing illustrates what 
we have been trying to warn our readers against 
for years. 

‘The Grocers Baking Company is not listed 
in our commercial register. This may not 
mean that they are necessarily not square, but 
it does mean that the least you can say for 
them is that they are a small, obscure com 
pany, absolutely unsafe for people with a 
little money to invest their savings with 

“Furthermore, their literature itself is 
against the dictates of common sense. I am 
speaking rather plainly because I want to be 
just as emphatic as I can that there is nota 
day goes by that we do not get mail saying 
that people have lost their life-time savings 
just as a result of too hasty investment in 
concerns like this one. The only invest- 
ments are those, first pertaining to the farm 
business like tools, better stock or home con- 
veniences or interest on mortgages. Second, 
if one does not care to invest their savings in 
their own business, they should buy absolutely 
reliable stocks and bonds in old established 
concerns, such as Strauss bonds, government 
liberty bonds, U. S. Postoffice savings certif- 
ic ates , ete. 

“I want to repeat that I cannot be too em- 
phatic in warning you and others of our friends 
in investing hard-earned savings in unreliable 
concerns. 


safe 


Let Someone Else Finance This 


While we are talking about investments, 
we want to speak of a scheme being ad- 
vocated by the Rural Life and Farm 
Stock Journal, of Rochester, which we 
think is decidedly unsafe as an investment 
proposition. 

Ina page advertisement in the Novem- 
ber issue, Rural Life says that it is 
“ready to take its place in the front 
ranks with the foremost farm publications 
that are ‘cutt'ng melons’ every year @ 
the dividends to stockholders.” 

In the first place, there are few farm 
journals i in recent years that are “cutting 
melons,” or even making enough to meet 
expenses; and in the second place, if Rural 
Life or any other journal is paying large 
dividends, it would have no difficulty m 
borrowing necessary capital at the banks. 
Rural Life states that it is going to sé 
$50,000 worth of 7% debenture bonds, 
and with each bond there will be sold also 
two shares of common stock. 

A similar scheme was advanced some 
years ago by anotlier publication im this 
territory, and those farmers who invest 
their savings lost them. Whether the 

scheme is reliable or not, there is only one 
safe rule in all investments, and that & 
put your money into your own farm busk- 
ness, something you know about. or elt 
consult your lawyer or your banker @ 
invest in standard high-grade se uritie® 
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The Trouble Maker-—» = rp. Eastman 


CHAPTER IV 


AYING is not a one-man job. Some 
farmers manage it alone, with the 
help of the women folks, but Jim Taylor’s 
mother was an invalid and his sister 
already had too much on her youthful 
hands to help Jim in the fields, so for 
years Jim had obtained help to get his 
haying and harvesting done by changing 
works with his neighbor, John Ball. 
It was a blistering hot week following 


the meeting in the schoolhouse in the 
North Speedtown community. John 
Ball. with Taylor, and Bill Mead, the 


hired man, had been busy all day clean- 
ing up a piece of swamp grass which was 
the last of Ball’s haying. Swamp grass is 
dippery, hard to pitch either by hand or 
horse fork, and difficult to load. It was 
the first day that Ball and Taylor had 
seen cach other since the meeting, and 
there had been very little talk between 
them. The almost breathless atmosphere 
and the slippery hay were straining their 
usually good-natured tempers. 

All day Bill had been trying to relieve 
the tension, but to little effect. After 
one period of unusually long silence 
Bill could stand the gloom no longer. 

“Johnny,” he said, “you're gittin’ old. 
Afeller would have to sight along a fence 
to tell whether you were moving or not. 
Ithink I've caught an awful cold waitin’ 
around for you to put a little hay up 
here to-day!” 

Old Johnny exploded. “By cracky, if 
[couldn't lay a load of hay better than 
that round robin of yours, 'd keep my 
dumb mouth shut! I’ve been lookin’ 
for every load to-day to fall off before 
we could get into the barn.” 

Being a good loader was Bill’s special 
pride and boast, so muttering something 
under his breath that sounded like “a 
cantankerous old fool,’ he, too, lapsed 
into silence. 


HE hot day wore on to the middle 

of the afternoon when the last load 
was on and started for the barn. Bill was 
driving, as usual, and Ball and Taylor, 
with pitchforks over their shoulders, 
were following along behind. 

“Jim,” said the old man, “ever since 
the meetin’ down at the schoolhouse 
the other night, I’ve been thinkin’ about 
what happened, and the more I think, the 
madder I get. I just want to take this 
ceeasion to tell you that you put me in a 
hole down there. Tried to show me up as 
acoward, which I ain’t, and you know I 
ain't, and I don’t take to it kindly at all.” 

“What do you mean, Johnny?” asked 
Jim. “What did Ido? I certamly didn’t 
mean to call you a coward; of course I 
know you're not.” 

“You know darn well what you said 
thout my not having the bac kbone of 
am old maid because I didn’t want to 
stir up the milk dealers. That’s a nice 
way to taik about a neighbor that’s 
looked after you ever since you were a 


“And I was right, too. It’s all right 
for that League feller to talk, but talkin’ 
is one thing and sellin’ milk is another. 
We've all got milk for sale and those 

ers you were cussin’ so muc *h are the 
ly ones who will buy it.” 

“Might be ‘tter throw it in the ditch,” 
sid the boy, “than sell it all the time for 
less than it costs to make it.” 

“That’s just fool talk,” replied Ball. 
“L used to think you had some brains, 

t you're getting foolisher every day, 

tin’ down at the milk station like a 
cmmon rowdy, and talkin’ all of the 

, stirrin’ everybody in the ne ighbor- 
es up and makin’ a lot of trouble.’ 

ow, vou hold on, Johnny. You're 
wm old neighbor, but I’m here to tell you 

t vou or no one else can talk to me 

that.” 

“Will if I want to,” said the old man, 
ticking his beard out belligerently, and 
tw fully aroused. “You and your fool 

about this cooperation business 
me sick. 


All you want is some- 


body else to lean onto, and do your 
work for you. Never heard us old fellers 
talk about cooperation in the old days, 
but we got a sight more then than some 
of this younger set.” 

“Times change, Johnny. We used to 
use scythes, but even you use a mowing 
machine now.” 

“Well, I’m tellin’ you, young feller, 
that you may find out some day that the 
way to get things done is to talk less 
about them, or some fool theory, and go 
ahead and work them out for yourself. 
Got so you can’t even get in a load of hay 
without runnin’ over here for help.” 

“All right, Johnny, I guess you and I 
have come to the parting of the ways. 
We've neighbored back and forth since I 
was a kid, and it has sort of seemed like 
home to me down here. But I always 
thought that I returned value received. 
[ am sorry that I have been so long 
learning that you thought you were 
doing me a favor whe mn we changed work. 

“The real trouble is that we don’t see 
things alike. We’ve reached a New Day 
in this farm business, and some of you 


their troubles without any hope of re- 
lieving them.” 

“Maybe there is some chance, Dot, 
who knows? Don’t seem as if times 
could be any worse.” 

“You know they could be worse, Jim, 
and you know, if you have any common 
sense, that stirring up a row is not going 
to help things any. Dad said that the 
League man admitted the other night 
at the meeting that the dealers had all of 
the money, all of the equipment for 
handling the milk, and all the power and 
influence.” 


“They haven't got thé milk,” said 
Jim, “and if the farmers just hang on to 
that, what could the dealers do?” 


“Well, the farmers won't hang on. 
They never have, and they never will. 
They can’t stick together. In the mean- 
time, you are getting them quarreling 
among themselves. First thing you know, 
there will be all kinds of neighborhood 
hatreds and feuds. If that doesn’t 
mean anything to you, you might at 
least think of your mother. I've just 
been over talking with her. She lies 














What Has Happened So Far 


IM TAYLOR has “‘done it,’”’ according to the farmers who live in 


the typical little up-state community of Speedtown. 


After long 


brooding over the unequalities of life which make farm men and wo- 
men work so hard to get so little, he has taken a public stand with a 


new organization called the Dairymen’s League. 


Opinion is divided 


as to whether the fight for better conditions is worth undertaking. 
Chief among the stand-patters violently antagonized by Jim’s ‘‘new- 


fangled notions”’ is old Johnny Ball, 


father of Dorothy, Jim’s childhood 


sweetheart. At a meeting of farmers, young Bradley, the farm bureau 
agent, introduces a speaker for the new organization, who enlists the 
support of most of the men, in spite of Ball’s open epposition. Many 
sign the Dairymen’s League contract, with Jim Taylor leading off the 


list. 
town farmers. 


It looks as though there might be a new day coming for Speed- 











fellows don’t know it—and wouldn't 
admit it if you did. You will have to 
keep on going the same old road while 
some of the rest of us are going to turn 
off, Johnny. We believe the way to meet 
change is with change. I can’t help 
thinkin’ that there is something to this 
cooperative idea, but you can rest assured 
that I will not bother you with it any 
more and that when you and I do any 
more, cooperating, you will have to say 
the word first.” 


IM turned on his heel and went through 
the barnyard gate into the road 
toward home. 

Staring moodily down the road as he 
walked, he did not notice Dorothy, re- 
turning from an afternoon visit with his 
mother, until she spoke to him. 

“Hello, Jim,” she said. “Don’t even 


notice common folks when you meet 
them right on the road.” And then 
without waiting for him to answer, 


“Come on over here in the shade a little 
while. I want to visit with you.” 

‘Don’t feel much like visitin’,” said Jim. 

“All right, don’t,” said the girl start- 
ing down the road, “but it will be a long 
day before I ask you to talk with me 
again.” 

“Oh, now, Dot, forgive me,” replied 
the boy. “I didn’t mean to answer you 
that way, but I haven’t got much dis- 
position anyway, and it seems as though 
it has been tried mighty hard lately. 
If you'll just. come back, I'll listen to 
you as long as you will talk.” 

When they had climbed through the 
wire fence and seated themselves in the 
shade, Dorothy said: 

“T am sorry, Jim, that you are stirring 
up so much trouble in the neighborhood 
about this milk business.” 

“About time somebody stirred these 
farme *rs up to do somethin’, I’m thinking.” 

“Now, Jim, be sensible. Just stop and 
think what you are doing. Everybody 
is talking and everybody is excited. 
You can’t do any good and you are just 
making these folks more conscious of 








there in bed and worries about what 
you are doing all of the time.” 


7 \yeraae is just the reason why 

I'm doing it,” said the boy. 
“Tt’s on her account I am so bitter. She 
is where she is because we farmers have 
never had a square deal in this milk 
business. These farm women have been 
worked to death, slaving in the house 
without any conveniences, taking care of 
large families, and then like as not, having 
to milk some six to a dozen cows every 
night and morning. Women like 
clothes—”’ 

“You do know something about us, 
don’t you?” Dorothy interrupted smiling. 

“These farm women don’t get one new 
calico dress a year,” continued Jim, 
paying no attention to the interruption. 
“They don’t have any fun and they are 
old women at thirty. Go over to Speed- 
town to church, Dot, and look over the 
women in the congregation. Most of 
them are from the farms. And then go 
to Binghamton, or to any other city, and 
watch the women of the same age pass 
by on the street, and you'll see what 
farming under present conditions does 
for our women. You know what it did to 
my mother. You'll see why I know un- 
less conditions change, I can’t ever ask 
the girl I love to share them with me.” 

“Yes,” said Dorothy, “but it’s no 
worse for the women than it is for the 
men. One of the nice things about the 
farm business is that the women folks 
are real partners with the mén, and most 
farm girls want to share the burden. 
Of course we are feminine and we like 
pretty things. What you say about 
things being pretty hard is right, but still 
I don’t see how you can make them any 
better by getting the dealers down on us 
so they won’t buy our milk at all. 

“And another thing, Jim,” said the 
girl, placing her hand gently on his arm, 
“T’ve always had the highest ideals 
about you. I’ve always been so proud of 
you. And it came as a shock when I heard 
about that public brawl of yours down at 


* 
the milk station when you knocked 
Shepherd into the milk vat. Dad says, 
too, that you made a fool of yourself the 
other night down at the meeting. Dad 
says if you don’t look out, you’re going to 
get us all into a lot of trouble.” 

Jim jumped to his feet. That was the 
last straw. 

“IT don’t know that I made any bigger 
fool of myself than your father did! 
Besides, I don’t care what he says, 
He’s getting to be a regular darned old 
stick-in-the-mud anyway!” 

“Jim Taylor!” cried the girl, ““no one 
can talk that way to me about my father. 
I am absolutely disgusted with you and 
the way you hav e been acting lately.” 

“And I’m sayin’ here,” said Jim, “you 
might expect an old fogey like your 
father would be opposed to all progress, 
but I had hopes of a little something 
better from you.” 

With these bitter words, they climbed 
under the fence, and turned their backs 
on each other, while Jim went up the 
road and Dorothy down. 


CHAPTER V 


HE passing of each season, except 

winter, brings to the country dweller 
a certain indefinable regret and sadness. 
Particularly is this true when summer 
fades into fall. Then there is a lull in the 
farm work which comes usually in the 
latter days of August. Haying is over, 
and with the exception of the corn, the 
buckwheat and the potatoes, the harvest 
is mostly done. Fields that earlier in the 
summer were covered with waving grass 
and grain now are bare and lonesome. 
Like an old man with his life work 
completed, they await winter's long sleep 
under the mantle of the snows before 
they can bloom again in the resurrection 
of the springtime. 

The crickets with their incessant chirp, 
the gentle rustling of the grown corn, the 
softer heat of the late August sun already 
well started on its southward journey, 
and the mellow haze softening the dis- 
tant hills are all signs to him who lives 
on the land that another summer is 
passing. 

As the summer of 1916 approached the 


fall, the interest in the milk situation 
increased. It was certain that a big 
fight was coming. The Dairymen’s 


League had definitely determined to set 
the prices on the milk to be delivered 
after October first and it was just as 
definitely known that the dealers would 
not pay the League price. 

Representatives of the League were 
busy among the farmers trying to get 
them to join the organization and prepare 
for the approaching crisis. They had 
some success, but the majority—al- 
though agreeing that it was a good cause 
—held back for one reason or another 
and there was much pessimism, shaking 
of heads, and discouragement as to the 
outcome. 

Harry Bradley, the county agent, put 
in a busy summer riding the country 
almost night and day spreading informa- 
tion about the League and the general 
situation, and urging the farmers to the 
need of doing something to solve the 
serious situation which confronted them. 
The work brought him often to North 
Speedtown and he and Jim Taylor be- 
came good friends. 


C= evening in late August, the two 
men were sitting on Jim’s porch 
discussing the milk problem and the 
League prospects. After a time the talk 
slowed up and stopped, while the men 
listened to the sounds of the peaceful 
summer night in the country. A frog 
or two croaked down in the swamp below 
the barn. From a distant back road came 
the rattle of a lumber wagon returning 
late from town. A warm south wind 
soughed softly through the trees in the 
yard, giving promise of rain in the near 
future. 
(Continued on page 330) 
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into a home. 
it will make it so much dearer to her. 

The first requisite is comfort and good 
light. Easy chairs and pleasant surround- 
ings are strong factors. It is not wise to 
economize on our beds and _ beddings. 
A really comfortable bed means much to 
us after a day of hard work. Poor springs 
and humpy mattresses are much too 
common. It is estimated that one third 
of our life is spent in bed, so if we have to 
economize let it be on something else, 
and have a comfortable resting place 
when we lay our weary bodies down for 
the night. 

Good lighting facilities are a blessing. 
A home having gas or electricity needs 
no discussion. If those methods of 
lighting are not available, there are 
mantel lamps, both kerosene and gasoline, 
which are very satisfactory and quite 
inexpensive. They give a strong, clear 
light, very agreeable to the eyes, are 
perfectly safe and operate easily. Seated 
near one of these, the good man can read 
his daily and the bride do her embroidery 
without eye strain. Then again, it is not 
economy to scrimp on working utensils, 
especially in the kitchen. With good tools 
better work is done in less time and the 
young housekeeper will have more time 
for other pursuits.—Mrs. GrorGe Gray. 


“Do You Know That’’ 


y= /KS of eggs may be kept for 
several days if they are placed in a 
cup, covered with cold water and set in a 


They may be used for salad 


custards, cakes and stuffings. 
ie * 


cool place. 
dressings, 


Whites of eggs may be used for cakes, 
meringues, frostings, souffles and puddings. 
* . * 

Egg shells may be used for clearing 
coffee and soups, for clearing the inside of 


necked 


vinegar, cruets or any narrow 
bottle. 
* * * 
Meat leftovers should be = carefully 


picked over, all bones, gristle and skin 
removed before being ground. It can be 
made into hash, timbales, 


turnovers and croquettes. 
* * * 


~“ alloped, 
meat loaves, 
Bones, meat trimmings, ete., should be 
saved for soup stock. 

* * * 
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( ‘loves 


The Trouble Maker 


(Continued from page 329) 

“Sort of peaceful, ain't it, Brad?” 
said Jim. “If only a feller could get 
hold of a little more money so he wouldn’t 
have to worry all the time, the country 
would sure be a great place to live in.” 

* You're right,” replied Bradley, “‘ and 
anyway the country is the place to raise 
a family.” 

“Yeah, if you have one to raise, and 
Til say the folks who first settled this 
valley had ‘em, and to spare. [ve heard 
Dad tell that in his father’s day there was 
hardly a family in these parts that did 
not have some six to a dozen kids. There 
was a big bunch on every farm in both 
schoolhouse was crowded to the door.” 

“Same was true all through the East,” 
said Bradley. “That was the day before 
the large cities and the country folks 
far outnumbered the city dwellers. Such 
great families and so little to do with 
were mighty hard on the women, though. 
There is an old saying that it took at 
least two New England mothers to raise 
one New England family. It sometimes 
makes me tired to hear some of you 
farmers talk about the abandoned farms 
boys going away to the city. 
What the deuce would vou do now if a lot 
of them hadn't gone? You farmers 
would holler worse than you do now if all 


Every bit of labor put into these rocks. 
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Things to Make for Christmas 


The Wise Woman Starts Planning Now—Beginning Housekeeping 


Instead, they went to the 
city and made a market for your prod. 
ucts.” 


EXPECT you're right, Brad. There 

are still too many farmers working 
too hard and too long. All summer long 
you can sit on this old stoop until after 
dark and hear the rattle of mowing 
machines and later the reapers driven by 
men so scared of old man Poverty, who 
camps on their door’sill, that they dassn’t 
stop work long enough to even eat and 
sleep. And in the morning, too, I don't 
need any alarm clock, for about four 
o'clock there comes floatin’ in through 
my bedroom window the _ brass-lunged 
voices of old John Kortright on one side 
and John Ball’s hired man, Bill Mead, on 


the other, calling their cows for the 
morning miiking. 
“Sometime, maybe, if a poet ever 


happens to get up early enough in the 
morning to hear it, he may write a real 
poem about the rallving call of the herds- 
man. Old neighbor John over here falls 
out of his bed and before he is more than 
half awake, he starts for the pasture 
pulling on his pants and his boots, and 
hollermg in a voice that ought to raise 
the dead if it doesn’t the cows, *Ca-boss, 
ca-boss, You can hear him 
rounding up and swearing at each cow 
until he drives her up and starts her 
with the rest of them toward the barn, 
‘Whey there, blankety- blank you! Whey! 
Whey!’ So the dairyman’s day begins, a 
couple of hours before the city man has 
to get out of bed.” (To be continued) 


Zab 


ca-he ss.” 
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Gillies Famous Broken 
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GILLIES COFFEE CO. 


233-9 Washington St. New York City 
{ Bet, 84 Years 








CASCARA  ( QUININE 


Sao mie 


GRIP in 3 days 


AT ALL DRUGGISTS 30 CENTS 





“THE ASTORIA”’ 


An Up-to-Date Bathroom $60 





One of a few SPECIAL PRICED sets, cons sisting 
a 4, 4'4 or 5’ iron enameled roll rim Bathtub, one 19” 
roll rim enameled flat back Lavatory, on« syphon 


action wash down Water Closet with pore elain low 
down tank. Oak post hinge seat. Faucets mark 
hot and cold. All nickel plated fittings 

Send for Catalog 10 


WILLIAM KLENERT CO., Inc. 
137 East 43rd Street j New York City 

















the folks had stayed here and competed 
with you in trying to make a living from ' 
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When You Have a Child in School 


Suggestions for the Mother of the Family—-Clothes, Recipes and Short Cuts 


HE initials P. T. A., which often 

fall glibly from the lips of mothers 
who have children of school age, do not 
always meay much to those who hear them, 
particularly if there are no children in 
the family. But they stand for a very 
decided influence in the life of the school 
children and the little groups which they 
represent are growing in number every 
vear. 
" p. T. A. stands for Parent-Teacher 
Associations. Instead of working against 
each other or mefely ignoring each other, 
the two influences of the home and the 
school are being linked up through these 
groups. The mothers get together with 
the teachers and stand behind them in 
the working out of the educational pro- 
gram and also in helping with some activ- 
ities which may be very useful and yet 
just a little outside the ability of the 
teacher to handle. 

One of the most important services 
launched by the Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion in rural districts is the help in putting 
in hot lunches. Some have provided 
oil stoves, others have a rotating system 
by which each mother gives one or two 
days a month to help prepare the lunch 
and others pay a small sum to have 
somebody do the work of preparing the 
daily hot dish all through a school seagon. 

Parents Help Make School Model 

But this is by no means all the lines 
of service open to the Parent-Teacher 
Associations. In some _ schools better 
pictures are being provided for the re- 
ception room. Others have secured home 
demonstration agents to talk at stated 
times to the classes. Others have cooper- 
ated in getting playground equipment 
and keeping it in order. 

One of the best reports on the Parent- 
Teacher Association has come in from 
Missouri. In Boone County there is 
a rural school which is a model for all 
the others in the vicinity. Miss Allie 
Crews, the teacher, says, “The reason 
my school is so good is because it has an 
active, wide-awake, hustling  parent- 
teacher association. All I have to do is 
to tell the mothers of something I think 
ought to be furnished and lo! in a short 
time we have it. They have given us 
‘Comfy’ rugs for the little tots, books 
for the older boys and girls, subscribed 
to the *Youth’s Companion’ for the 
school, bought a victrola with just the 
records we need,among them being Walter 
Camp’s ‘Daily Dozen,’ which-the chil- 
dren like to use in bad weather, and now 
they are working in our playground. 
I do not wish to teach ip a school without 
a parent-teacher association.” 


Do You Know Your Children’s 
Other Home? 


JEAN HENRY 
of the 
Child Health Organization 
wer is a schoolhouse anyway? 

It is your boy’s or your girl's 
other home. In it your children live 
five or six precious hours each day 
hours of intense growth and development. 

You cannot afford to stint your child 
of his supply of air and sunlight. You 
cannot afford to place him in the midst 
of unsanitary conditions. You cannot 
afford to give him less than the full 
equipment for his use in studying, in 
playing. in working. 

Next to planning her own house and its 
garden, every woman likes to plan a 
school. Take a pencil in your hand and a 
piece of paper. Here you have the library 
and assembly room that could be used for 
entertainments by the whole community. 

ou plan classrooms with large windows 
and thorough ventilation. You have a 
furnace, thoroughly insulated for the 
economical heating of the school. You 
Plan the toilet rooms to be light and 
easily cleaned. You provide for a large 
Play yard that could be divided into 
Space for the older boys for their sports, 


the younger ¢hildren and the girls. You 
may even provide for gardens where the 
children could experiment with seeds 
and planting. 


But Do What You Can—Now! 
But don’t let your drawing discourage 
you. It sometimes takes years for a 
dream to come to pass and then, too, you 





A. A. PATTERN SERVICE 


School Frock 
for a Girl 


A pretty one-piece dress 
for girls is No. 2175, 
which also may be used to 
last 
school frock, 


make over winter's 


grown too 
small, It cuts in sizes 
5 10, 12 and 14 


Size 8 takes 134 


§, 6, &, 
years. 
yards of 32-inch material 
with 
Price, 12c. 

Add a pretty touch of 
embroidery with hot iron 
transfer pattern No. 709 


2§ yard contrasting. 








blue and yellow), 15¢ 
extra. 
Add 10c for the Fall and Winter catalogue. 
f a 
(>) 
(a 
4s} 
Party Frock noe ) 
for the ots. Sa \ 
Young Lady Vi ON ( A 
You always need one ‘ ~ v) 
dressy frock for evening 
wear and any girl or / \ \~ 
woman would find this f 
long-waisted, full-skirted 23 
model very becoming. Ne , 
The skirt, gathered with ng S , 
a straight lower edge, is y 4 
suitable for lace flounc- 7 Ly ras Hitin 
ing. No. 2215 cuts in Y | tI) Wt 
sizes 35, 36, 38, 40 and | ‘ . 
$2 inches bust measure. j | 1 h di 
Size 36 requires 335 JT \ Yq } ' hell #4) 
yards of 36-inch mate- [| Al} | Oy | wd i 
rial. Price, 12c. IN LJ} 3 a 14 
us SAL aM je ub 


| 


/ \ 


Add 10c ‘for the Fall and Winter catalogue. 


2215 


Every day 
Suit for Junior 


Make this little suit of 
slip-on blouse and straight 
trousers in non-crushable 
linen, cambray or a light 
No. 


> Oy 


woolen material. 
2192 cuts in sizes 2, 
S and 10) years, size § 


taking 155 yards of 36-inch 


material, ‘4 yard con- 
trasting and & yards 
lining. Price, 12c. 





TO ORDER: Write name, address, pattern 
numbers and sizes carefully, enclose correct 
remittance in stamps and send to Pattern 
Department, American AcricuLTurisT, 461 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. 





will probably need the help of a com- 
petent architect who -can save money 
and trouble when it comes to actual 
planning and construction. In_ the 
meantime a pail of whitewash, paint for 
the walls, the placing of a new window 
here and there in the old schoolhouse, a 
guaranteed supply of plenty of water for 
the school,—all these will help to give 
your children the proper conditions. 


Do you—do any of the women of your 
neighborhood know your schoolhouse 
intimately? Do you know the bad 
lighting of the schoolroom? The cramped 
playground conditions? The dinginess 
of the lunchroom? 


You will find the teacher eager to help | 


you in your efforts to find the most urgent 
needs. Installing the school lunch will 
bring many improvements in its train, 
such as the plentiful supply of water and 
the cheerful decoration of the room. 
The medical examination of the children 
may show that there should be more and 
better toilet facilities in the school. 

You mothers of the pupils in your 

school district can make your children’s 
other home the beautiful place it should 
be for their development. 
, Books to read: 1. “American Schoolhouses,” by 
Fletcher B. Dresslar, can be secured from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., 75c the copy. 

2. “A School Health Program,” by Grace T. Hallock, 
published by the Child Health Organization of America, 
370 Seventh Avenue, New York City, 15c the copy, $14 
a hundred. 





Buns and Fancy Bread 


DON’T know why buns and rusks 

should be called fancy breads. When 
one has the dough on hand, they are 
almost as simple as loaves. 

Cut off about enough bread dough to 
make one loaf, roll lightly into a sheet 
one-half inch thick, spread with melted 
butter and sugar creamed together, roll 
up like jelly roll, moisten the edges and 
pinch firmly together. Begin at one end 
and cut into inch slices. Place in a bak- 
ing tin like biscuits, let rise, and bake to 
a delicate brown in a hot oven. 

Hot Cross Buns—Cream 14 cup butter 
with 4 cup sugar, stir in gradually 1 cup 
boiling milk. When cool add a_ well- 
soaked yeast cake, 1 cup new milk and 
flour to make rather thin batter. Keep 
warm 3 hours, add 4 well-beaten eggs, 
and flour to make a soft dough. When 
very light form into buns, let rise, cut 
across in the center with a sharp knife, 
brush over lightly with a little milk and 
bake in a moderate oven. 

Rusks—T'o about a pound of bread 
dough ready for loaves, add 1 cup sugar 
and 1 well-beaten egg creamed together. 
The dough should be in a dish and the 
mixing may be done by cutting in the 
filling with a knife as one mixes lard with 
flour for pie crust. When well mixed, 
add flour enough to knead, form into 
rusks, place together rather closely in 
the pan and let rise very light. Bake to 
a rich brown. 

The same dough is delicious formed 
into balls, left to rise till the bulk is 
doubled and fried in deep fat like dough- 


nuts. Roll in sugar and serve with hot 
coffee and nice cream.—Mrs. E. M. 
ANDERSON, 


For the ‘“‘Exchange Corner’’ 


RY putting in some either fresh or 

canned raspberries with your apple 
jelly while it is cooking, before straining. 
A most delicious flavor is the result. 


* * * 


To make “Lazy Pickles” select the 
fairest of the Siberian crabs, those with 
stems preferred. Wash well and rub off 
the blow ends. Put a layer in a jar or 
other suitable dish for baking, fitting 
them in and sprinkle sugar (brown pre- 
ferred), fill in the crevices with it and 
sprinkle spices—cinnamon I like best— 
over the layer and proceed with the layers 





Advocated by 
Medigal Authorities 


Toast promotes mastication and thereby 
aids digestion of bread, “the staff of 


life.” What could make a_ better 
breakfast than delicious, brown, crispy, 
piping hot toast. Medical authorities 
advocate it not only for the delicate in 
health, but for all. Now you can have toast 
every morning and for every meal, the equal 
of which you never before have tasted. 

Sterno has solved the problem. Sterno 
Canned Heat makes toast far superior 
to other methods. And to prove it to 
you, we offer you without charge, a 
Sterno Toaster to make toast quickly, 
easily, conveniently, to have it PIPING 
HOT RIGHT ON THE TABLE. No 
waiting, no running to the kitchen stove. 
Everybody, Everywhere, Needs Sterno 

Canned Heat 

It has hundreds of uses. Indoors or 
outdoors, all year around you can use it 
for cooking meals, heating milk, or water 
for shaving, or for the curling iron or sad 
iron. No matter what your walk in 
life, you can enjoy its comforts, whether 
you are a traveler, farmer, doctor, 
teacher, nurse, office or shop worker, etc. 


GIVEN FREE 








=" this 
TOASTER 
with this 
25° 


Stove 





y 
ee. 
“ 


STERNO 
Canned Heat 


« How to Get the Toaster Free 


If you are a user of Sterno Canned Heat, go 

to your dealer and buy six cans of Sterno. 
Send the six labels to us and a Sterno Toaster 
will be sent you at once. You can use it on 
any Sterno stove. 
If you have never used Sterno, for only 25 
buy the folding Sterno Stove with can of 
Sterno and extinguisher. Cut out and send us 
the name and phrase “Sterno folding stove for 
light housekeeping” from the box and receive 
the Sterno Toaster. 


If Your Dealer Cannot Supply You 


send to us direct for either the stove or the six cans 
of heat—or both at the following prices: Stove-- 
U.S. 25c. Canada 25c. Heat—East of Rockies 10c 
can. West of Rockies 15¢ can—2 for 25c. Canada 
1sc can. We will ship free toaster with either 
order. 

Write Letter or Send This Coupon 















oe ry tepteg fogs 


STERNO CORPORATION, Dept. 197 





till the dish is full, then cover and bake 
until tender. They may be kept in any 
dish or can while covered with their own 
juice. Try them—they are excellent! | 
® © »D 

| 

| 


Try canning some pie plant with 
blackberries, a third or a quarter quantity 
of the former. Thin out the seeds some. | 


9 East 37th Street, New York 


Enclosed find six Sterno Canned Heat labels or 

Se phrase “Sterno folding stove 

for pe hy pape from Sterno Stove Box 
w 








for which I am to receive a Sterno Toaster. No 
Name 

B Address 

‘) 

8 City State 








ME CARP ea 


This offer expires 


Nov. 30, 1924 
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* Reviewing the Latest Eastern Markets and Prices j ( 


MILK PRICES 


HE Dairymen’s League Cooperative As- 

sociation announces the following prices 
that dealers will pay the League during the 
month of November for milk testing 3% in the 
basic zone of 201 to 210 miles from New York 
City. It ts to be understood of course that the 
prices mentioned below are not received by the 
farmer but go into the pool. They represent the 
prices dealers pay to the League. Class 1: milk 
used chiefly for fluid purposes, $3.07 per hun- 
dred pounds, an advance of 47c per hundred 
over the October price. Class 2A, used chiefly 
as fluid cream, $1.90; Class 2B, used chiefly in 
the manufacture of condensed milk and ice 
cream, $2.05; Clase 2C, used chiefly in the 
manufacture of soft cheese, $2.05. 

Prices for Class 3 are to be determined on 
a different basis than has been used heretofore. 
The New York League price will be based on 
the average price paid by a specific group of 
condenseries located in the Middle West with 
a freight differential added. This agreement 
was reached with condenseries in the League 
territory with the understanding that they will 
release fluid milk to the League during the 
short season. It is said it will be an added 
advantage to the patrons of these condenseries 
in that their market will be insured year 
around. It will be recalled, in 1920 condenseries 
had to shut down for a period due to conditions 
in the milk market and patrons were compelled 
to dispose of their milk in the form of butter 
as best they could. It is only through strong 
organization that such an ideal as this could be 
put through. 

Class 4, prices will as usual be based on the 
butter and American cheese quotations on the 
New York market. 

Sheffield Producers 

The Sheffield Farms Producers announce the 
following price for 3°, milk in the 201 to 210- 
mile zone; Class 1, $2.60 per hundred; Class 2, 
$1.70; Class 3, $1.55; Class 4, determined by 
market quotations on butter and cheese. In 
the absence of information to the contrary, 
November prices are the same as October. 

Non-Pool Cooporative 

The Non-pooling Dairymen’s Cooperative 
prices for Class 1 milk is $2.40 per hundred; 
Class 2,$1.85; Class 3A, $1.60, Class 3B, $1.45. 
No information has been received that Novem- 
ber prices will change from those of October. 

Interstate Producers 

The Interstate Milk Producers’ Association 
(Philadelphia Price Plan) announces that 
receiving station prices, or the price to farme rs 
in the 201 to 210-miles zone from Philadelphia 
for 8% milk, is $2.19. In the 101 to 110-mile 
zone the price is $2.29. 

City Milk Prices Advance 

On the first of November, the price of milk to 
consumers in ~ yo City advanced 1 cent 
a quart. Grade B, bottled milk, is now 15¢ 
a quart in New 2" ork, Kings and Queens 
Boroughs. Grade A bottled is 18¢ a quart. 
The price of cream and certified milk remains 
unchanged 
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SHIP YOUR EGGS 


WHITE AND BROWN 
To R. BRENNER & SONS 
Bonded Commission Merchants 
358 Greenwich St., New York City 


Live Poultry Shippe 
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BERMAN & BAEDECKER, Inc. 


West Washington Mkt., 28 Thirteenth Avenue | 
New York City 


PATENTS 


Write for my free Guide Books “How to Obtain a 





Patent” and “Invention and Industry" and “Record of 
Invention” blank before disclosing inventions. Send 
for instructions 


model or sketch 
Promptness assu 
CLARENCE A. O'BRIEN, 

Security Bank Building, 
Patent Office, Washington, 


of your invention 
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FARMS FOR SALE 


$6000 Bldgs. On $3300 Farm 
362 Acres, Crops and 


Baquipment included if settled at once; 1% miles busy 
village. convenient markets; 150 acres mostly level tillage 
wire-fenced pasture, abundantly watered; estimated 
wood,” 200.000 ft. timber worth small fortune 

fruit: 1923 income over $3,400; fine S-room house, sun- 
parior, barns, other pe. The creas rH i, ins 
at $3. only part cash. Details pg a 


pS 152 money-making farm N 8 
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is a very optimistic outlook at the present time. 
Trade on the whole is good, and it is very evi- 
dent that consumptive demand is on the in- 
crease. The upward look that the market has 
had for the past several days has encouraged 
more free buying not only by the regular job- 
bing trade and chain stores, but from out-of- 
town points as well. This has resulted in satis- 
factory clearances of fresh receipts, especially of 
the finer grades. In addition to that it has 
been responsible for a heavier withdrawal of 
storage butter, which is really the most en- 
couraging feature of the market. Storage 
stocks are tremendous and the sooner these 
reserves are cut down, the sooner we will have 
a more healthy condition in the butter market. 

Lower retail prices have been in vogue for 
the past week in retail stores, and these have 
attracted more consumer attention, with the 
result that the outlets have tended to increase. 

The supply of fine and fancy fresh creamer- 
ies continues short and as a result prices have 
advanced during the past week to 41c on 93- 
score butter, which is a 3c advance over last 
week. Furthermore, up to the present the 
market has been very dull and draggy on lower 
grades of first and seconds. However, with 
shorter receipts of fancy butter and an im- 
proved condition of the market, these lower 
grades have advanced, somewhat. Creamery, 
scoring higher than extra, 93 score is now selling 
from 40!5 to 41c; 92 score, 42c; firsts (90 to 91 
score). 36! 2 to 39c; 88 to 89 score, 33! 2 to 
35! oc; creamery second (84 to 87 score), 31! 
to 33c. 


CHEESE STILL QUIET 


The New York cheese market still shows very 
little activity. Advices from the West indicate 
a steadier market on daisies. Locally there is 
very little speculative interest either among 
receivers or the jobbing trade. Most business 
is being done in held stock. Receipts of fresh 
state flats have been moving slowly and quota- 
tions are irregular on account of the wide 
selection. The receipts of this stock, however, 
are not very heavy. Fancy to special held 
state flats are bringing from 20 to 2le with 
average run held goods from 1814 to 19c. 
Fancy whole milk state flats, fresh, are from 
19 to 20)4c with average run going mostly at 
18) 4c, 


FRESH EGGS VERY SCARCE 


Fresh nearby white eggs are extremely 
scarce and the trade is having difficulty in 
supplying orders. Only a small proportion of 
the incoming stocks can really be classed in 
the fancy grades. Much of the supply is now 
undersized, either mediums or pullets. There 
is a lot of complaint about shrunken eggs. 
Prices are firm for all good to fancy qualities, 
running about the same as last week. Closely 
selected extras from Jersey and other nearby 
points are bringing anywhere from 81 to 86c. 
Fresh nearby whites, grading first or better, will 
bring anywhere from 60 to 80c, depending on 
how they grade as to size, shape, color, etc. 
Nearby gathered whites, grading firsts to 
extra firsts are bringing 60 to 62c, with under- 
grades 50 to 88c. Nearby pullets are bringing 
anywhere from 40 to 58c, depending on size. 

It is a big mistake for poultrymen to hold 
their eggs any length of time these days, to 
make up a big shipment. Common storage is 
bound to result in some shrinkage and this 
will soon be detected by receivers. As soon 
as low quality is detected, the classification of 
an incoming case is knocked down quite 
severely, This is always true when prices for 
fancy goods are way up. As we have said 
many times in these columns before, poultry- 
men cannot afford to get careless just because 
prices are strong. They can get careless if 
they wish but they are going to lose money 
heavily, for the spread in prices at the present 
time is enough to make it a big item on a casc. 


POULTRY MARKET QUIET 


The poultry market has been more or tess 
quiet all during the past week. Receipts 
have not been very heavy, which has been 
more or less of a blessing, as the trade did not 
show any disposition to absorb heavy receipts. 
As it stands now if arrivals increase to any 
degree we are almost sure to see an easier 
market, with a tendency to weaken. Fancy 
quality fowls via express have dropped to a 
top figure of 28c. Average to good stuff will 
vary anywhere from 24c up to 27c. The best 
Leghorn fowls are bringing as mach as 2lIc, 
but the average run will only return between 
18e and 20c. Fowls have been selling rather 
slowly during the past few days. In fact, the 
fowl market could be even called dragging. 
Colored chickens that are fancy will bring as 
much as 27c, although most of the business 
is being done at an inside figure of 26c. Leg- 
horn chickens are from a cent to two below the 
colored market. Turkeys coming in via ex- 
press are worth anywhere from 32c to 40c and 


young ducks from nearby points are from 25c 
to 26c. Old ducks are from 3c to 4c lower. 


POTATO MARKET UNCHANGED 


The New York potato market shows little or 
noimprovement. The only single feature that 
does stand out is the slight advance that Maines 
have made during the past week. They are 
now bringing $1.20 a hundred in bulk de- 
livered, a 10-cent advance over last week's 
prices. There is little likelihood that the mar- 
ket will increase to any extent. There are too 
many potatoes in the market to create very 
much interest. The heavy stocks on hand are 
responsible for practically no speculative inter- 
est and buyers are following a hand-to-mouth 
policy. We have had a remarkable run of good 
weather and men in the market feel that this 
has been responsible for the more or less lack 
of interest that has been evident. If we get a 
spell of bad weather it may help but at best 
that will be only temporary due to the fact 
that the potato crop is such a heavy one. 
Cooler weather may create a little stronger 
consumptive demand. New York has been 
experiencing some very unusually mild weather, 
which has not been conducive to heavy potato 
consumption. 

States are now being bought for $1.a hundred 
F. O. B. shipping point. Long Islands are not 
quite as strong as they were. They are bring- 
ing $1.90 for 150-pound sack F. O. B. east end 
points. Maines are practically dictating the 
market at the present time. The crop in the 
State of Maine is heavy and of particularly 
fine quality. 

FANCY APPLES HIGHER 

The apple market is divided into two classes. 
One class seems to be going upward and the 
other down. A lot of low-grade B stuff has 
been rolling in and this has had a rather damp- 
ening and weakening tendency. Just as soon 
as this mass is cleared out we are going to see 
much better apple prices. The other class 
fancy apples is on the upward trend. There 
is good demand for large size McIntosh, Kings 
and Greenings, meaning 3-inch stock. MecelIn- 
tosh are bringing anywhere from 88 up, 
depending on quality and size. Kings are 
really searce and there is a strong demand for 


them. They are bringing from $7 to 7.50. 
The Greening market is in strong hands. 
Fancy large stock is scarce and will bring 


$6.75 to 7.25. There is a 
tendency on all varieties, where the stock is 
large and fancy, to harden in price. Baldwins 
are receiving a great deal more attention and 
there is a strong interest about them and prices 
are going higher. Last week, the market aver- 
aged around # to 4.25 F.O. B. This week the 
price runs anywhere from $4.50 to 5, depending 
on size and most growers who have them are 
holding for $5 and 5.50. Ben Davis are meet- 
ing a fairly good demand, holding their own, 
although prices are no better. The South 
American and European markets for Ben Davis 
have fallen off heavily. 


COMB HONEY SCARCE 

Comb honey is searce in New York. Strictly 
fancy stuff is worth anywhere from $6 to 6.50 
a case in New York City. No. 1 U.S. grade 
will bring from $5.50 to $6 and No. 2 U. S. 
grade, $4.50 to $5.50. Buckwheat No. 1 
U. S. grade is bringing from $5.25 to $5.75. 
Extracted clover is worth from 12% to 13c a 
pound delivered, with extracted buckwheat at 
10c. These high prices are dragging a lot of 
very fine clover from the West, which is selling 
from 1034 to 1134c. 

New York State honey producers have got to 
learn something about grading. What they call 
No. 1 this year is far different from the quality 
of their No. 1 of last year. In other words, we 
cannot establish a No. 1 grade every year. 
We have got to adopt here in New York and 
the East, the U. S. grades and adhere to them 
strictly. As a result receipts from New York 
State and other Eastern points are very irregu- 
lar. What one man calls No. 1 is very differ- 
ent from that of another. This only has a 
tendency to demoralize the market and gives 
the receivers an excellent opportunity to whip- 
saw the producers and pull them down to a 
lower classification.- It is to the advantage of 
the producer to adopt uniform grades. 


HAY MARKET WEAKER 

The hay market has fallen off during the 

past few days and $27 a ton is the top price 

for No. 1 with small bales $1 lower. No. 2 brings 

from $24 to 26 in large bales, small bales $1 

less. Rye straw is worth $18 to 19 a ton and is 
meeting a firmer market. 


GRAINS AND FEED 
According to New York State Department 
of Farms and Markets, the following [prices 
prevailed October 25: 
The quotations given in this report show the approximate 
prices at which feed can he purchased per ton, and grain 
per bushel, in straight carlots through billed from Western 


anywhere from 





points, > on track at points in the freight t nones 
indicated ed carlots .ost approximately $2 per ton mor, e 

Retail feo = grain prices vary with different local denen 
depending upon their individual cost of doing business volume 
handled. ete In the case of feeds the te May some 
times be as high as $5 per ton above the wholesale prices gives 
in this report 








Boston 
Albany burg Uhea § ht 

No 2 W. Oats 564424571 5534 55! x} 
No 3W Oats. 52'9 5314 5134 att wd 
No 2Yel Corn... 121 122% 12 119 15 
No.3 Yel Corn.. 120 12149 1.19 1.18 Lu 
Ground Oats 4350 4410 4810 422.80 46 
Spr. W. Bran. ...32.00 3260 31.60 3130 2999 

ard W. Bran...3300 3360 32.60 3230 30% 
Standard Mids ..3300 3360 3260 3230 ©630.99 
Soft W. Mids . . .40.00 40 60 39 60 19.30 637% 
Flour Mids .....39.25 3985 3885 3855 37% 
Red Dog Flour. .47.00 47 16.60 46.30 49 
D. Brew Graine..4400 4460 360 43.30 419 
W. Hominy 44.00 4.60 43.60 48.30 “© 
Yel Hominy. 44.00 4460 43.60 4330 419 
Corn Meal —- — — — 
Gluten Feed. 49725 478% 4685 4655 455 
Gluten Meal. oa — _—_ —_ — 

36% Cot.S. Meal 45.50 4620 4510 4460 80 
41°, Cot. S. Meal 48.50 49 20 48 10 7.60 164 
43°7 Cot. 8. Meat5050 51.20 50.10 4960 8m 
31% OP Oil Meal — — —_ — 
34° OP Oil Meal 50.75 «51.45 «5035 «5005 48g 





Beet Pulp... 
Since Buftalo is an important milling center for wheat feeds 
and — meal, quotations are given for this point on both 
a thron ugh-billed and a loca! basis. No. 2 White Oats 54 
No. 3 White Oats, ——; No. 2 Ye allow corn, ——; No. 
Yellow corn, : Ground Oats, $38: spring wheat bran 
$26.50; hard wheat bran, $31, standard middlings, $29; sh 
wheat middlings, $37: flour middlinas, $36.50; red dog four 
$42.50; dry brewers grains, ——, white hominy $41; yellow 


hominy, $41; corn meal, ——; gluten feed, $44 75; gluten meal 
$53.75: 31° old process oil meal — 334° old processoil meal, 
$47. 


For points taking New York rate add to Albany price 
cents on oats; 54 cents on corn, 10 cents on cottonseed meal; 
and 20 cents on other feeds 


One Cow or Thirty-one 
(Continued from page 327) 
producers earned nearly thirty-one times 

as much profit above cost of feed. 

The twelve lowest cows had earned 
their owners less than five dollars in a 
year. Suppose the milking period was 
300 days. Then each milking brought a 
return of less than a cent. 

“Tf there is so much more profit to be 
obt: aine d from high producing COWS, 
then,’ says Mr. Constable, “why in the 
name of sense are there not more of 
them? If the farmers who are milking 
those low producing cows would sell 
them all and spend the time they have 
spent on them sleeping, they would be 
making more money because they would 
not be wasting their time and feed.”— 
F. L. Cuark. , 


















Classified Ads 


(Continued from page 328) 











EGGS AND POULTRY 
“CORNELL CERTIFIED single combed 


white Leghorn hens, cocks and cockerels— 
also selected breeders, yearlings, and May- 
hatched pullets_ Have large stock to dispose 
immediately. Breeding excellent, pings 
ROY E. RATHBUN, Cincinnatus, } 


BLACK yaar a G wg cockere —- 3550. 








Pure bred for breedin free range, 
hatch. J. V. REY NOLDS, Petersburg, N. 

PARKS STRAIN. Barred Rocks, pedigreed 
cocks, cockerels, hens and pullets for sale a 
cs rices. NORTON INGALLS, Greer 
ville, N 





_ a RE D COCKERELS, single comb, welk 
colored and developed. April hatched bred for 
»yroduction with standard qualities maintained. 
P *rices and full descriptions, free. 
WEATHERBY, Box 114, Ithaca, N. Y. 

FOR SALE— English Penciled Runner drakes, 
large Pekin drakes. Stock direct from 
HORACE WILLEY, R-4, Fulton, N. 

FOR SALE—Toulouse and White China 
geese, Golden Seabright Bantams and Guernsey 
cattle. J. H. WORLEY, Mercer, Pa. 

BL A Ne 
ae June hatch. Free rang 
$2 each. JENNIE YOUNG, emis n, 

MAM?) } TOULOUSE anc 
ragansett_turkeys. ROY E. ILTS. Gouver 
neur, N. Y¥. 












R. Or LS, s, Viberts. NoDe 
broody strain; April hatched. ®ALLEN COULEY 
R. 1, Middlesex, N. Y 


—7_ 








FOR SALE—Purebred Mammoth 
turkeys bred from a 48 Ib. tom and 25 It 
Enclose stamp. MRS. F RED EYSAMAN, B. 
D. No. 2, Moravia, N. 


RAW FURS AND TRAPPING _ 


TRAPPERS—My method of catching tng foxe. 
has no equal. Will send free. EV ERETT 
a iN, me Mass. 


TURKEYS 
gn 


















Ss Cc ‘or raW 
furs, ter hides, r skins, calf akins, cole 
wool, ete. Write for price list. al’ oon . 
large. No lots o small. ALV . COX 
OVER, Lebanon, N. J. — 

PRINTING 
CVE NG I 4D! 
FRANKLIN PRESS, Milford, New Hamp 
Shire. 
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NCE the turkeys are able to take care 

of themselves, and that is usually at 
the age of six to eight weeks, they will 
begin to fly upon a roost somewhere 
nearby the buildings, providing we feed 
them regularly. Otherwise they may 
roam about and roost half a mile or so 
away from home, which is not at all desir- 
able. Turkey losses are minimized when 
they are reared to the point where they 
can roost according to their natural 
inclinations, which is always high off 
the ground. Their ration from this 
time on until fattening time, when ready 
for market, should consist of cracked 
corn and wheat. I do not know of any- 
thing better than this to feed them for 
frame and health in addition to what 
they find during the day and they are 
usually busy late and early when given 
plenty of range. By the way, turkeys 
must have plenty of range, especially 
he bronze type, in order to do best and 
hrive and grow as they should. Some 
other types are more lazily inclined and 
do not wander so much, but I have found 
they are not so profitable as those of the 
bronze variety. Shelter for grown tur 
keys is never provided. We let them 
roost as they choose, but I always feed 
them daily, if only once. They will re- 
member this if regularly done and will 
not wander so far away. 

Turkeys should be fattened several 
weeks ahead of marketing time. It is 
good policy to start about first week in 
November for fattening those for Thanks- 
giving. They should be fed sparingly 
at first, and the feeding ration gradually 
increased until they are on a full ration. 
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The Child Labor Amendment 


(Continued from page 325) 

simply gives power to Congress to legis- 
late with reference to the subject—a 
power which some legal authorities 
helieve it already has but which it is 
thought necessary to establish firmly. It 
does not dictate in any way the trend of 
possible subsequent legislation. 

2. That it does not prohibit the em- 
ployment of children under 18 years of 
age. It sets this as the limit within which 
Congress may exercise its authority to 
regulate and if necessary prohibit the em- 
ployment of boys and girls in certain 


occupat ons This is a power Ww hich State 


legislatures already possess, although there 
‘s no age limit to théir power. 
3. That it does not forecast any 


attempt to regulate children working on 
their home farms or helping with the 
housework. The Child Labor Amend- 
ment advocates unanimously subscribed 
to a statement denying all intention to 
rob the farm father or mother of the help 
of their children. 


State’s Rights Major Issue: 
Farm Children Next 

Taking up the two most strongly 
advanced arguments against child labor, 
it is found that radically different 
opinions were voiced both at the hearing 
and before ¢ ‘ongress, and certainly no one 
could say that either side had not been 
fully represented. The argument against 
the proposed amendment on the basis of 
State’s rights was the most hotly con- 
tested. In the ranks of those who ap- 
peared to urge that the Constitution was 
endangered by any process of amending 
were many who had opposed the previous 
child labor bills on the ground of actual 
opposition to any regulation of child 
labor. Among these champions of the 
Constitutiqn were several representatives 
of organizations formed to combat the 
Prohibition Amendment and also at least 
one organization which had fought the 
Suffrage Amendment. The argument of 
State’s rights was very skillfully put by 
several lawyers who maintained that any 
such protective legislation should come 
from the States themselves and that a 
State which had perhaps higher standards — 
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Getting Turkeys Ready for Thanksgiving 


The Turkey Outlook for the Early Holiday Trade 


big crop, but the season is late and turkeys 


Never overfeed. That is more injurious 
than not feeding enough. The turkeys 
may be penned while being fattened but 
even then the quarters should be large 
for a flock of any size. Some years I have 
penned them, but I believe it is better to 
let them out on range until the last week 
of the fattening period. They are then 
healthy and hearty and ready for the 
market, of which there is always a good 
demand for many years past. 

It does not pay to sell all the flock. 
Some should be kept for next year. 
Whatever number is selected it pays to 
keep the best, those of good frame and 
weight, either yearling hens or early 
pullets of good weight.—Mrs. Eprra 
Swope, Pennsylvania. 





The Turkey Outlook 


Thanksgiving will occur Thursday, Novem- 
ber 27, and as we near this national holiday in- 
terest increases as to the probable supply 
of turkeys and prices likely to prevail. Last 
spring and early summer the weather was cold 
and wet and season so backward in most sec- 
tions of the country that turkeys did poorly 
and the fatalities among the young birds was 
unusually large. This resulted in a lighter 
crop than last year. In the eastern and nearby 
southern States few turkeys were raised. In 
Texas, Oklahoma, Kentucky and Tennessee 
the crop is perhaps 15 to 20 per cent. smaller 
than last year, but the turkeys have matured 
early and so many in fit condition to ship for 
Thanksgiving that the tonnage likely to be 
marketed will be fully equal to last year. In 
Colorado, Wyoming, Utah and some other far 
western States the production is reported larger 
and in Minnesota, North Dakota and the 
northwest the crop is nearly up to last year’s 





should not attempt to foist them upon 
the neighboring State which did not agree. 

The question of the effect of the pro- 
posed bill on children in agriculture was 
pretty thoroughly discussed, although it 
did not take anything like the prominence 
given the State’s rights argument. Of 
course both sides were arguing as to what 
Congress might do. An opponent would 
say that Congress would be able to make 
it illegal for a girl to help her mother wipe 
the dishes, whereupon a supporter of the 


‘measure would reply that Congress would 


have too much sense to do any such thing. 
In spite of the fact that the opponents 
were able to mention a good many far- 
from-sensible things done by Congress, 
the supporters of the bill had rather the 
best of it in that they could point to the 
two child labor laws Congress had already 
passed. Both of these laws dealt only 
with employment in mines and quarries, 
mills. factories, workshovs and manufac- 
turing establishments. In both, the chitd 
in agriculture was specifically exempt and 
in all bills now being discussed in case the 
amendment goes through, the same ex- 
emption is made. ‘The strongest and most 
idealistic supporters of the Anti-Child 
Labor movement make a distinction 
between child labor and child work. They 
state frankly that work is good for every 
child and that children are often more 
harmed by lack of work than by too much 
of it. These supporters say that inasmuch 
as the amendment is simply to make any 
legislation constitutional, Congress will 
naturally go back to the first laws it 
passed and when its right to do so is 
established, will simply put through 

ractically the same thing in a form that 
is constitutional. 


New York Above the Average 


Neither side can say exactly what 
Congress will do. It would seem, how 


_ever, that the probabilities are certainly 


on the side of the enactment of legislation 
similar to that enforced before. This is 
especially true inasmuch as the forces 
working actively for the amendment have 
declared themselves definitely as opposing 
any attempt to regulate the farmer in 
using the help of his own child. 


backward with the proportion fit for Thanks- 
giving uncertain. 

There will undoubtedly be the usual big 
demand and there will probably be enough 
turkeys to supply this demand, but probable 
prices are uncertain. Many of the large 
operators seem to think fancy western will 
sell around 40c seaboard, others favor 45c as a 
more likely figure 

Good Demand: Prices Uncertain 

On October 1 there were 5,365,000 Ibs. in 
storage against 6,352,000 on October 1 last 
year. These storage holdings are heavy, as 
there were only 2,645,000 Ibs. in storage 
against 6,352,000 on October 1, 1921. 

The serious break in prices in the wholesale 
markets last Thanksgiving which caused pay- 
ing prices in the country to fall very low will 
have a tendency to cause a freer selling on the 
part of the growers and country buyers and 
shippers as well as other operators will be more 
conservative as regards prices paid at pro- 
ducing and shipping points. There will also 
- a tightening of credits among the country 

nks, 


Selling prices in New York Thanksgiving/ 


week for fancy western turkeys for the past 
three years were as follows: 


1921 1922 1923 
Monday 54 to 57c 59 tc 60e 35 to 40c 
Tuesday 56 to 58c 59 to 60e 30 to 35c 
Wednesday 56to58c 58 to 60c 27 to 35c 


Texas Emparnco—The embargo of the New 
York State Department of Farms and Markets 
against shipping turkeys and other stock from 
Texas into New York State except under re- 
strictions and with certificate attached will 
curtail shipments of turkeys from that State 
for Thanksgiving owing to the difficulty in 
complying with the necessary conditions. 
Effort is being made to have the embargo 
lifted.—(From Tus Price-Current.) 


As far as New York goes it has been 
pointed out that no change will be made 
in the present state of affairs if Congress 
passes legislation similar to that already 
passed. New York has extremely high 
standards and the whole intention of the 
federal law is to establish ‘a minimum 
standard for the nation. New York is so 
far ahead of many of the States that any 
such law would be sure to demand less 
rather than more regulation than it has. 

Rather than endeavor to restrict the 
use of the child’s work on the farm, those 
opposing child labor concentrate in urging 
all communities to maintain a reasonable 
compulsory schoo! law. Here again New 
York children are all protected, although 
in some communities there has un- 
doubtedly been a disposition to keep 
children out of school at times when their 
labor is especially needed on the farm. 


Political Line-up 


Both the Republican and the Demo- 
cratic parties are on record as favoring the 
proposed amendment. It is remembered 
that at the time the last federal law, since 
declared unconstitutional, was pending, 
President Wilson himself went in person 
to the Capitol to use his influence in 
having it put through. President Cool- 
idge, during the time when the Senate had 
delayed considering the bill after it had 
passed the House, issued a statement 
urging its passage. Both the Democratic 
and Republican organs have come out 
urging the enactment of this legislation. 

It would seem after carefully reading 
all the testimony and evidence on both 
sides, that opposition to the constitutional 
amendment is based upon unnecessary 
apprehension. If it is passed there will 
still be the necessity of drafting the new 
law and it is then that any opponents of 
regulation or those who wish certain 
trades or callings exempt will have ample 
opportunity to be heard. It is true that 
Congress may do certain things which do 
not seem likely, but judging from the long 
deliberation given simply to the enabling 
act, it is doubtful whether they will jam 
through any legislation which is opposed 
by public opinion or even by any one body 





h/ FURS, GINSENG, ETC. 


2A 
S49 West 24%SL New York 


LET US TAN 
YOUR HIDE. 


Horse or cow hides, calf, dog, deer, 
etc., made into coats (for men or 
women), robes, rugs or gloves. Or 
we tan your hides into oak tanned 
harness, sole or belt leather; your 
calf skins into shoe upper leather, 
Any desired color, FINE FURS, 
such as fox, coon, skunk, mink, 
muskrat, etc., made into latest 
Style coats, muffs, vests, caps, 
neck-pieces or other garments. 


No Middieman Needed 
in Dealing With Us 


Factory prices mean a big saving to you, Write 
for free CATALOG and STYLE 00K. Tells 
how to take off hides, about our safe dyeing 
process on cow, horse and calf skins. Gives 
on all work. If you haven’t enough pelts 
or garment you want, send what you have and 
we will supply the rest; or garment can be 
made gomp ete from high grade skins we carry 
in stock, Furs repaired or remodeled. Estimates 
if desired. Automatic cold storage. Taxidermy 
and Head Mounting. Write today. 
The Crosby Frisian Fur Company 
st custom tannese and furriers in the World 
Lyell Ave., o N. Ys 



















Sy We Tan Them, You Wear 


any tame or wild animal hide 
Cow, Horse, Deer, Bear, 
mink, muskrat, skunk, ‘coon, 
fox or other skins, tanned, 
mounted or made into fur 
auto robes, rugs, coats, caps, 
vests, gloves, muffs, scarfs, stoles. 
Blankets made from your own wool. 


FREE—BIG CATALOG—FREE 
Illustrated by living models. How to prepare hides 
for shipment. Prices for tanning, making garments 
from your own furs and complete garments. We 
will save you money on tanning, taxidermy and 
$10 to $50 on beautiful fur clothes. 
ROCHESTER FUR DRESSING CO., INC. 
70 Crescent Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
in colors explains 


Free Catalog how you can save 


money on Farm Truck or Road 
Wagons, also steel or wood wheels to it 
any running 

. Send for 
fF today. 


Electric Wheel Co. 




















Money counts. Better prices—better 


2 Elm St., Quincy, WM, 
grading—treliable quotations means 
more money. We nD your Furs— 


mn YOUNnCeEd us, Free bait. Price lists, 
tags, etc. O. FERRIS & CO., Dept. 17, Chatham, N. Y. 








STRONG, STURDY 


Saar thane oxy COS 


RHODE ISLAND RED 


From the best strain in existence: 
better at any price; parents raised on 
my own model farm. February, March 
and April delivery. Limited number 
to be sold. 10% down; balance three 
days before delivery. Order now and be 
assured of something better in chick line 
than you ever saw, 


Bank reference—inspection invited. 


HIRAM SOUTHGATE 


R. D., LONG BRANCH, N. J. 

















AKEYS, DUCKS, GEESE. Write Sout eames homens: 
tion guaranteed. HIGHLAN) FARM, Box G, Sellersville, Pa. 





Poultry, Turkeys, Geese, Ducks, 
Large stock Foi Hares, Pigeons, Chicks. 
Eggs, low. Cata. PIONEER FARMS. Telford. Pa. 





When Writing to Advertisers 
Be Sure to Mention the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 





of citizenry, 





Curbing the 


Land Shark 


(Continued from page 321) 


The crook whom this law is designed to 
curb makes no distinction. He plies his 
trade wherever he believes there is a 
fertile field, irrespective of the size or 
location of the county. It is to be hoped 
that the legislature will make the law co- 
extensive with state boundaries. Fortu- 
nately, the Commission, in a case recently 
presented to it by The Jewish Agricultural 
Society, ruled that the place of the 
dence of the broker, not the location of 
the property, determines the jurisdiction 
of the Commission. Indeed, in the case 
before the Commission, the property was 
located in a county not included in the 
law. The Commission entertained the 
complaint because the broker had an 
office in New York City. 


Law with Teeth Needed 


A real estate licensing law with teeth 
should prove much more effective than 
eriminal prosecution in rooting out fraud. 
For one thing, it is easier to establish a 
case. Immoral character, general un- 
fitness, unethical conduct, unfair business 
methods, are sufficient ground for refusing 
to grant a license, or for revoking a 
license already granted. The investment 
of the Commission with the power to 
hear complaints, should make the most 
disreputable real estate man wary of 
engaging in questionable practices. The 
right of the Commission to revoke a 
license should go a big way toward ridding 
the business of the human leeches who 
would.suck out the life blood of their own 
brothers. Real estate agents perform a 
legitimate and useful function. As a 
class they are men of irreproachable 
character and integrity. By weeding 
out the undesirables, the odium which at 
times attaches to the business will dis- 
appear and the business be placed upon 
a higher level. 

A good example is 
report of the New Jersey 
Commission for the fiscal 
June 30th, 1923, its first full year of 
operation. It had investigated 452 com- 
plaints and held hearings in 189 cases. 
As a result, five licenses were revoked, 
twelve were suspended, and information 
in the cases of eighteen persons found 
guilty of operating without licenses was 
sent to the Attorney General for prose- 
cution. Almost hundred 
were warned to discontinue their sharp 
practices. Approximately $50,000 wrong- 
fully withheld by licensed brokers and 
salesmen was recovered 


resi- 


furnished in the 
Real Estate 
year ended 


one licensees 


Commission Alone Not Sufficient 


The existence of a Licensing 
mission is, however, not in itself sufficient 
to cure the land shark ills. Few people 
know that such a Commission exists, or 
knowing it, are ignorant of the method of 
procedure in bringing complaints before 
it. This is especially true of farmers 
That accounts for the fact that out of 
approximately three hundred complaints 
lodged with the New York Commission 
not more than twelve came from duped 
farm buyers. And this is easily under- 
standable. Real estate 
the city are of larger size, even if not more 
important in their consequences to mis- 
guided buyers. The money invested by 
the city buyer, as a rule, represents his 
savings utilized to provide a home, an 
added income, or a prospective profit. 
If he discovers that he has been cheated he 
has an attorney to turn to to seck redress, 
and can afford to pay, for his services. 
The farm purchaser buys not merely a 
home but a business, a business which 
requires, in addition to the real estate, a 
large investment for equipment and 
operating capital. By the time a farmer 
finds that he has been fleeced he is 
usually beyond hope and without means 
to employ counsel. 

The Legislature enacted the law under 
which the Commission was created but 
the Commission cannot per se become 
fully operative. It resembles in this 
respect a court of law. The court's 
jurisdiction is limited to the adjudication 


Com- 


transactions in 


of issues brought before it. It cannot of 
its own motion initiate a suit. The 
Commission can only function full if 
people will lay their grievances before it 
for determination. It is a judicial 
tribunal, not an agency to ferret out 
fraud. In a case instituted by a Jewish 
farmer the Jewish Agricultural Society 
drew up the complaint and will prepare 
the evidence for presentation. A body 
that can act in a similar capacity for all, 
that can undertake to sift out the evi- 
dence, formulate the charges, and prepare 
a case for hearing, would make the law a 
vital force in eradicating the land pirate. 
Lacking such an agency, it becomes all 
the more important to spread a knowledge 





of the existence of the Commission, of the | 


manner in which it operates, and of the 
end which it aims to attain. 

We need not argue that it is just as 
well to let the weaklings fall by the way- 
side, that there is room only for the 
strong in a business which some believe 
is overcrowded. The man who sees his 
hope in farming has a right to his chance 
If he fails, let it be through his proved in 
capacity or inherent ineptitude, not 
through the machinations of ruthless 
profiteers. He is entitled to protection. 
But above the fate of the individual is the 
welfare of the community. 
ous growth must be cut out for the good 
of agriculture and for the preservation of 
the integrity of American ideals. 


This cancer- | 


tAfter the completion of this manu- | 


script, the writer learned that the New 
York State Commission had just re 
voked the license of a Farm Sales Co., « 
the ground of incompetency. 


An Old-fashioned Plow-handle Talk 


Continued from page 320) 


of people in the whole world than the farm 
family folks who have administrative and 
working duties, and a Grange feast meet- 
ing is the place to observe it all. If one 
wants to see a good time exemplified, go 
and see a gathering of a capitalistic labor 
combination in a home atmosphere, the 
best expression of true democracy and 
national security, the world has ever seen 
or known. These people do not want to 
dynamite the constitution in order to 
give them greater security. 

Yesterday we putting late 
used fafm tools and I wondered how we 
were able to pay for and repair them and 
then the reverse thought went through 
my mind. How could we get on without 
them? I don’t buy tools just for the 
sake of having a big show by any means. 
Only those that have a necessary place in 
farm economy are used, and yet they foot 
up in Personally I don’t like 
machinery and if we didn’t have men who 
are farm experts in the care and handling 
I don’t know what would happen. 

Now on the other hand what would we 
do without them? I know we just 
wouldn't and the whole business 
from soils to the finished baby food 
delivered to the home would go busted. 
And so the whole lesson after all to every 
farmer who has a desire to keep up, is to 
keep watch of his final goal and then 
educate himself to employ the most 
economical means to that end, whether 
he likes it or not at the outset. 


Why | Oppose the Amendment 
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cost. 
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save the children from abandonment some 
municipal or privately managed agency is 
necessary to take care of the children—so 
busy are the parents. Maybe this pro- 
posed law is necessary in certain highly 
specialized factory and mining localities 
of which I cannot speak. But even then 
I am suggesting that the remedy, a real 
lasting remedy, will be found through the 
presently established Departments of 
Education under compulsory school at- 
tendance rather than to be cared for by 
Congressional enactment.—H. E. Cook. 











Good digestion 


MORE MILK 


Goop HEALTH, good appetite and good digestion 
are the essentials of a good milker. 

Every cow in type herd can be put in milking 
trim with a course of 


DrHess Stock Tonic 


A Cow Tonic and. Regulator 


Your cow is a machine. To convert your grain, 
hay, silage and fodder into pails of milk is her 
function. The more she eats each day, if she is 
able to digest it, the more milk you get. 


Dr. Hess Stock Tonic contains the dairyman’s 
favorite remedy, Nux Vomica—the greatest of 
all nerve tonics—cow remedy, appetizer and di- 
gester. It contains Quassia, a stomach tonic; 
whets the appetite, promotes digestion. It con- 
tains Diuretics, to keep the kidneys active. It 
contains Laxatives, to keep the bowels regular, so 
that there is no clogging of the system during 
heavy feeding. 

Just regular milk giving where Dr. Hess Stock 
Tonic is included in the ration. 


Excellent for cows at calving time. No retained 
afterbirth. Feed it before freshing. Good alike 
for all cattle. 

Buy it by 
the pail 


Costs Little to Use 


The price of one gallon of milk tonics a cow for two weeks, 
25-lb. pail, $2.25; 100-lb. drum, $8.00 
(Except in the far West, South and Canada) 


Honest Goods—Honest Price. Why Pay More? 
REMEMBER—When you buy any Dr. Hess product, our responsibility does 


not end until you are satisfied that your investment is a profitable one. Other- 
wise, return the empty container to your dealer and get your money back, 


DR. HESS & CLARK, Inc., Ashland, Ohio 


Dr.Hess Dip and Disinfectant 


Keeps the Dairy and Stables Healthful and Clean Smelling 
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Only the most skillful 
labor, long experience 
and most systematic 
production methods 
can give you the super 
quality you get at or- 
dinary prices in Zinc 
Insulated Fences. In- 
sulated against rust 
with from 40 to 100 
per cent more zinc. 
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R. R. RAIL SECTION 
T-STEEI 


POSTS 


Drive Like an Arrow 
Anchor Like a Rock 
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Zinc Insulated Fences 
and Arrow Tee-Steel 
Posts make the right 
fence for your farm. 
Arrow Tee-Steel Posts 
are built like a railroad 
rail. Strong, sturdy, 
and they anchor like a 
rock because of the big 
split wing arrowanchor, 


Sold by good 
dealers everywhere 
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AND NATIONAL 
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AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 
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Best CASH MARKET PRICES for 


HIDES, SKINS, FURS, TALLOW, 


Any pana ha oan returns When writing bard 
Re advise quantity you have. Writejtoday for 
ould be pleased to have the Bayete your f 
S. H. LIVINGSTON, to KEYSTONE 
CO., LANCASTER, PA. oeage in the 
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